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The spirit of our religion, is a spirit of universal be- 
hevolence. It draws out the heart in sympathy and love 
for all our fellow creatures, and disposes us to do good un- 
to all, as we have opportunity. This spirit, it is true, does 
not embrace all indiscriminately. It vat not disregard 
the distinctions of character between the good and evil, 
the righteous and wicked. There is a peculiar compla- 
cency, with which true Christians love each other as be- 
lievers in Christ, and members of the same spiritual family ; 
but besides this holy affection, every Christian has a feel- 
ing of universal benevolence; he loves all his fellow crea- 
tures as members of the great human family. No man 
ean possess this spirit without having his heart enlarged. 
While he is doing good to the world at. large, he feels that 
he is engaged in a great work—that he is an instrument, 
in the hands of the Great Benefactor of the human race, 
of diffusing his blessings over the whole earth ; and in per- 
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forming this sacred duty of his high calling in God, the 
Christian experiences a delight, which can only proceed 
from a benevolent heart. This spirit is essential to true 
religion. It is indispensable to the spread of the gospel 
and the conversion of the world. And yet how few of the 
rofessed disciples of Christ have imbibed this spirit, and 
aithfully cherish and cultivate it in their hearts? How 
many are there, who 0 to feel but little interest in the 
great work of benevolence, which Christ has enjoined on 
his followers. He has commanded his disciples to “Go 
and teach all nations—to preach the gospel to every crea- 
ture’—and yet the majority of those who profess to be- 
lieve in his name, and to obey his gospel, either stand en- 
tirely aloof from the great work of evangelizing the world, 
or do very little to promote it. Some even appear to 
doubt, whether they are under obligation to do any thing 
for the spread of the gospel through the world They 
are opposed to Foreign Missions; they feel willing to sup- 
rt the gospel at home, but they are not willing to send 
it abroad; and when they are urged to this duty, they 
have many objections, which they consider sufficient for 
withholding the gospel from the Saadhen. They have an 
idea that they have enough to do to support the gospel 
among themselves, and propagate it in their awn country; 
and that they are not required to send it out into foreign 
lands. This is the ground assumed by many in the 
Church, as well as out of it. We propose to examine this 
ground in the present discussion. We shall state some of 
the objections urged against Foreign Missions, and show 
that these objections cannot be sustained on the principles, 
laid down in the gospel of Christ, and the obligations rest- 
ing on Christian. 

1. “The heathen are satisfied with their religions, and so 
long as they are contented, and desire no change, why 
should we interfere, and attempt to force on them a reli- 
gion which they do not want.” This objection seems to 
regard all religions with equal indifference ; it places them 
on the same footing, without discrimination. It makes no 
distinction between truth and error, and supposes it a mat- 
ter of little importance which is selected, ft e people only 
are satisfied. It assumes that Christianity is no better than 
Paganism, and that there is nothing in the Gospel of Christ 
to render it preferable to the systems of error and delusion, 
prevailing in heathen countries. This is a false assump- 
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tion. It exhibits Christianity in a false light, a light, in 
which it is too apt to be viewed by men, who have no 
more regard for the Gospel of Christ, than for the Koran 
of Mohammed, or the Shasters of the Hindoos. And it is 
not at all wonderful, that persons who entertain such views 
of Christianity should care but little, whether the heathen 
are saved by the Gospel, or left to perish without it. The 
objection rests on a false basis. It is not a matter of in- 
difference what kind of religion a people embraces, if they 
are only satisfied. The religion which we seek to propa- 
gate among the heathen is one, which differs from all 
others, that have ever been propagated on earth. It is the 
only true religion in the world. it is distinguished from 
all other systems, by the convincing power of its evi- 
dences. It carries with it a demonstration that it comes 
from heaven with a divine power to save sinners, who 
cannot be saved in any other way. It is the only effec- 
tual method of recovering our lost race from the power 
and influence and punishment of sin. It is the power of 
God unto the salvation of all who believe and embrace it. 
And in this, it differs from all other religions in the world. 
It is the religion which all men need, and the only one 
that can satisfy them when they are made sensible of their 
true condition and wants. e know that the heathen 
jtenee | are satisfied with the religions which they have 
erived from the traditions of past ages, and to which they 
have been accustomed for many generations, but we 
know also, that this arises from the ignorance which is in 
them, and the blindness of their hearts. They know noth- 
ing of the Christian religion. They have never seen its 
light—they are in darkness, and cannot see the difference 
between Christianity and Paganism. If they could, they 
would not be satisfied. As long as they are laboring un- 
der the delusion of the prince of darkness, it is not strange, 
that they should be satisfied with their false systems of re- 
ligion. It is the natural and necessary result of their ig- 
norance of the true light which God has revealed in the 
Gospel. And is this a reason, why we should withhold 
the Gospel from them, and leave them in darkness to per- 
ish without the light? If anything could induce us to 
seek their deliverance, it should be the consideration, that 
they are satisfied with their wretched condition, and desire 
nochange. ‘To see our fellow creatures suffer, when the 
are sensible of their condition, is distressing—but it is 
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much more distressing to see them in such a state, when 
they appear wholly insensjble themselves. It is like the 
maniac shut up in a lunatic asylum, satisfied with his con- 
dition, and desiring no change. While bereft of his rea- 
gon, suffering the greatest calamity which can befall a hu- 
man beitig, he imagines himself the the happiest creature 
on earth. We look upon him as a poor sufferer, deserving 
the greater compassion, because he is laboring under such 
adelusion. So, also, we should look upon the heathen 
with greater commiseration, because they are laboring un- 
der a delusion which seems to have taken away all sense 
of the wretchedness of their condition. If we have any 
bowels of compassion—any feelings of benevolence, we 
surely should pity those who seem to have no pity for 
themselves—and if they should be insensible, or even 
_— ungrateful, we shall have the high satisfaction of 

aving done something for the relief of our suffering fel- 
low creatures. 

2. “The heathen can never be converted. They are so 
closely wedded to their religious systems, and so strangely 
opposed to Christianity, that they cannot be induced to 
change.” This objection is often put forth with great con- 
fidence, and especially by men who are not much ac- 
quainted with missionary operations. They say, the 
heathen are more strangely attached to their religion than 
we are to ours—that they would rather die, than renounce 
the worship of their ae and that it is unreasonable to 
suppose, that they can be converted to Christianity. Such 
are the grounds of the objection. Let us examine them, 
and then look at the faets disclosed in the history of 
missionary operations. We admit, that the heathen are 
strangely attached to their religion. They are ready to 

rform any service, or render any sacrifice to gain the 
ante: of their gods. A rich Hindoo, not long since, gave 
twelve hundred thousand dollars to one of his idols. 
Another spent one hundred thousand dollars on a single 
heathen festival. This shows how ready they are to a. 
vote their property to objects connected with their relig- 
ious worship. Nothing is considered too precious to be 
given up asa sacrifice. They even sacrifice their lives. 
Thousands and tens of thousands have offered themselves 
as victims before the Car of Juggernaut, or on the banks 
of the river Ganges, or in the fires of the Suttees, that 
they may manifest their zeal and attachment to their re- 
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ligion. In this, they are a standing reproof to us, who 
are so much more highly favored in religion than they, - 
and evince so much less zeal and devotedness. But after 
all, the heathen can be turned from their idols. With all 
their devotedness to their religion, their hatred and oppo- 
sition to Christianity, they can be converted, truly and 
thoroughly converted from heathenism to Christianity, 
and the only means, by which this can be effected, is the 
Gospel. There isa power in the Gospel which prevails 
against all opposition, and this power has been felt and ac- 
knowledged by thousands of the heathen, who have been 
brought under its sanctifying and saving influence—to 
prove this we will refer to facts : 

Kver.since the days of the Apostles, the first Christian 
missionaries, the. propagation of the Gospel among the 
heathen has been progressing. Multitudes have been con- 
verted from every nation and kindred and language, and 
the great body of believers in the Church now, are Gen- 
tile converts, the descendants of heathen ancestors. Since 
the commencement of modern missionary operations, 
which is now about seventy years, it is estimated, that 
three thousand missionaries have been sent out to the 
heathen by Protestant Christians from different parts of 
the world. We have now obout two thousand in the field. 
We number six hundred churches and three hundred 
thousand converts. ‘This is the result of our foreign mis- 
sionary labors for the last seventy years. And although 
this result is far less, than might have been accomplished, 
if Christians had been more active and zealous in the 
cause, still it shows that the Gospel is capable of produc- 
ing an impression on the heathen, and that it has 

roved to be the power of God unto the salvation of mul- 
titudes, that have been gathered into the Church. On the 
first Sabbath in July, 1838, seventeen hundred and five 
heathen converts .were baptised and received into the 
Church by the Rev. Titus Coan, an American missionar 
at the Sandwich Islands. This occurred in one day. It 
was a day like the day of Pentecost, and like that remark- 
able season, it should ever be preserved in the records of 
Christianity. The missionary, who baptised these converts, 
says, that on that same day, he administered the sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper to twenty-four hundred communi- 
cants, and that during the year, five thousand converts 
were added to the Church. Forty-five years ago, the 
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Sandwich Islands were covered with pagan darkness. The 
people were ignorant and wretched idolaters. Now we 

ave twenty thousand Christians there, who support the 
Gospel among themselves, and raise large contributions 
every year to send out the Gospel to other heathens, that 
they also may be saved. In India and in China, where at 
the commencement of the present century Protestant 
Christianity was scarcely known, we now have flourishing 
missionary stations, schools, seminaries and churches, 
where thoasands of the heathen have been brought from 
the surrounding darkness, under the light and influence of 
the Gospel In Western Asia, the power of the Gospel 
has also been displayed in a more remarkable manner. 
Whole communities, who were living under the form of 
Christianity, and yet dead, have been awakened and hope- 
fully converted through the instrumentality of our foreign 
missionaries. In Africa, along the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, and among the West India islands, wherever the 
Gospel has been faithfully preached, its power has been 
felt in the hearts of many who were once bitterly opposed 
to it, but who have been constrained to yield to its heav- 
enly and divine influence. 

Such are the facts connected with the preaching of the 
Gospel in heathen countries. And what do these facts 
prove? They prove most conclusively, that there is no 
ground for the assertion, that the heathen cannot be con- 
verted by the Gospel. No intelligent person who knows 
anything of missionary operations, will make such a dec- 
laration ; for it cannot be supported. It is a question no 
longer to be disputed, te the heathen will receive 
the Gospel, or whether they can be benefited by it, or not. 
This question is settled. It is a fact established by the 
observation and experience of all, who have been engaged 
in missionary ee that there is a power in the Gos- 
pel to turn the hearts of the heathen, and save their souls. 
from the darkness, pollution and sin, under which they are 
laboring. In every part of the world, where the Gospel 
has been preached, heathens have been converted—and 
every one that has been converted has been a living wit- 
ness of the power of the Gospel, and can testify to its sav- 
ing influences. We have the testimoney of the New Zea- 
land warrior, rising in the midst of a group of children, 
assembled for Christian instruction, and saying to the 
teachers: “Let me speak—I must speak—O that I had 
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known that the Gospel was coming-—that such a blessin 
was in store for me—then I should have saved my chi 
dren, and they would have been among this happy group 
to-day—but I have destroyed them all, and have not one 
left.” Then bursting into tears, and cursing the gods, 
whom he had served, he continued : “It was you, that in- 
fused the savage disposition into me to murder my child- 
ren; and now I shall die childless, though I have been 
the father of nineteen children.” Rev. Mr. Coan, to 
whom we have already referred, gives the following testi- 
mony to the power of the Gospel, displayed in the heathen 
converts, whom he gathered into the Church: “Among 
this throng,” says he, “you will see the hoary priest of 
idolatry, with. hands but recently washed from the blood 
of human victims, together with the thief, the adulterer, 
the sorcerer, the man-slayer, the highway robber, the 
bloodstained murderer, and the mother; no the monster, 
whose hands have reeked with the blood of her own off- 
spring. All these meet together before the Cross of Christ, 
with their enmity slain, and themselves washed, and sanc- 
tified, and justified in the name of the Lord Jesus, and by 
the spirit of our God.” 
Such are the displays of the Divine power of the Gos- 
1 among the most degraded and wicked of our race. 
Bach are the fruits of missionary labor among the heathen. 
Who, then, will pretend to say, that it is useless to send 
out missionaries, and that the work, to which they are de- 
voted, is impracticable? Who, after viewing these facts, 
and many others that might be stated, will doubt the suc- 
cess of an enterprise, which God has owned and blessed 
in the salvation of so many souls, that were once lost in 
heathenish darkness and corruption. 
8. “The time for the propagation of the Gospel among 
the heathen, and the conversion of the se has not 
et come.” Here we might ask in the first place, who 
as told these men who raise this objection, that we are 
premature in the work of Foreign Missions? How do 
they know, that the time for the conversion of the heathen 
has not yet come? Has this time ever been fixed? Has 
it been limited to. any particular period b Does any one 
know precisely. when it is to begin, how long it is to con- 
tinue, and when it will end? De the prophecies give any 
definite information on this point ? They predict the uni- 
versal diffusion of the Gospel among the nations of the 
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earth, but they do not specify the particular day, or year, 
when this prediction shall be fulfilled. We are aware that 
some expositors have attempted to fix the time, when the 
Jews shall be converted, and the fulness of the Gentiles 
brought in—but this is all conjecture, and these conjectures 
are mere speculation. There is as much doubt and uncer- 
tainty about the time of the fulfillment of the prophecies 
now, as ever. We know from the clear teaching of the 
‘Word of God, that there will be a time, when the Gospel 
will be given to all the world. We have reason to believe 
that the time is approaching—but when it will come, no 
one knows. This is one of the secret things belonging to 
God. And no one has any authority for saying, that the 
time for Christians to exert themselves for the evange- 
lisation of the world has not yet come. The circumstances 
of the times, and the events which have recently trans- 
a are unquestionably favorable to the prosecution of 

oreign Missions. There never was a period in the history 
of the world, which held out stronger inducements for 
Christians to labor in this cause. Such a door of access to 
the heathen never was opened before. The open and vio- 


lent oom of heathen notions has in a great measure 


cea Obstacles that have impeded the progress of 
Christianity for ages are removed, and the time has actu- 
ally come, when the way has been prepared for Christian 
missionaries to go into all the world, and preach the Gos- 
pel to every creature. Facilities for social and Christian 
intercourse are constantly and ey ‘Increasing—the 
means of communication between different parts of the 
earth are daily multiplying. Missionaries can now be 
conveyed to any portion of our globe, with less expense, 
and greater safety, than at any former period. The Bible 
is working its way through the world. Tracts are distri- 
buted in almost every language. Missionary associations, 
schools and seminaries are established in all Christian coun- 
tries, and even in heathen lands, to raise up missionaries 
for the conversion of the world. If ever there was atime 
for the friends of the Redeemer to make united and stren- 
uous efforts for the conversion of the world, that time is 
now. And noe intelligent Christian can view the indica- 
tions of God’s providence in our day, without feeling a 
deep interest in the foreign missionary cause, and an ear- 
nest desire to promote it. 

4. “We have heathen enough at home.” This is a very 
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eommon objection, and many persons who make it do not 
understand its import. They do not know what it is to 
bea heathen. If they did, they would not be so ready to 
make this objection. A heathen is a person totally ignor- 
ant of the true God. One who worships idols—who has 
never seen a Bible, or heard of the Saviour. He knows 
nothing of the Gospel, or the way of salvation revealed in 
the Scriptures. Now, where will you find a person in this 
Christian land, who will answer the description? Where 
is the man in a Christian community, who, with all his ig- 
norance, and prejudice, and opposition to God and relig- 
ion, has not some idea of the true God, and some sense of 
obligation to serve Him? Where, among the multitude 
living in sin, seemingly regardless of their duty to God, 
and their souls, do you find any, who have never been 
brought under some kind of religious influence? Where 
are the heathen among us who , Pam never heard of the 
Bible—who know nothing of the truths of Christianity, 
and the Sabbath, and the worship of the true God? Where 
in the land of Gospel light are the heathen temples, filled 
with bloody sacrifices, and surrounded by the bones of 
slaughtered victims? Where do ypu see the people 
flocking together by thousands and tens of thousands for 
the worship of a senseless block of wood, or a hideous 
graven image, or gathering around the bloody car, or 
rushing to the funeral pile, yelling and shouting, urging 
on the victims of idolatry to self-destruction and immola- 
tion? Wheredo you witness such scenes in this country? 
We have no such heathen. With all our infidelity and 
irreligion, we are still blessed with the light of Christi- 
anity, and with this glorious light shining among us, we 
have no such heathen, as there are in India, and China, 
and Africa,and those dark regions where the light of the 
Gospel does not exist. The assertion, therefore, that we 
have heathen enough at home is unwarrantable, and can 
never be admitted as an objection to Foreign Missions. 
The same can be said of an idea, which is closely con- 
nected with this objection, that we have enough to do to 
support the Gospel among ourselves, and that we cannot 
send ministers into foreign lands, without a sacrifice to the 
interests of our Churches at home. If such were the ef- 
fects of Foreign Missions, there might be some weight in 
the objection—but even then it would be our duty rather 
to make the sacrifice, than suffer the heathen to be lost in 
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their present state. But we cannot for a moment admit 
the idea that Foreign Missions involve such a sacrifice. 
Facts show that it is otherwise. Churches that have been 
most interested in Foreign Missions, have enjoyed the 
greatest prosperity. They have been most successful in 
promoting their own interests. We have never heard of 
a Church being injured by contributing to the support of 
Foreign Missions—but we know of churches and individu- 
als who injured themselves by withholding their support 
from the cause. They actually became too poor to sup- 
port the Gospel among themselves, and thus afforded a 
striking illustration of the truth of that declaration of 
Scripture: “There is that withholdeth more than is meet, 
but it tendeth to poverty.” (Prov. 11. 24.) Who are 
the most active and successful supporters of the interests 
of religion at home? Are they not those who are most 
zealously engaged in the work of Foreign Missions? Isit 
not a fact well known to every intelligent Christian, that 
the spirit of Foreign Missions has been favorable to the 
churches among whom it has prevailed? Has it not in- 
creased vital piety, and given a new impulse to the spirit 
of benevolent enterprise, which should prevail in every 
Church? Nothing has occurred within the last fifty 
years, that has proved so great a benefit to our churches, 
as the revival of the spirit of Foreign Missions. Let us. 
not speak of sacrifices in the cause of Foreign Missions. 
If we have made any, we have been more than compensa- 
ted. For every dollar we have sent out, we have received 
more than ten times its value in return. For every mis- 
sionary that has gone forth, we have had an additional 
supply of faithful pastors at home. In the language of an 
experienced and judicious writer on this subject, we say, 
that the Church cannot do without the spirit of Foreign 
Missions, for it is this spirit, that gives life and energy to 
all those holy principles of action, by which alone it can 
be sustained. ' 

5. “Whenever God shall see fit to convert the heathen, 
He can do it without our assistance.” That God can con- 
vert the heathen or execute any other purpose, which He 
may see fit without human instrumentality, no one will 
deny. By his almighty power he can raise up missiona- 
ries, and send them forth, and spread his Gospel through 
the world, without the aid or co-operation of any of his 
servants. But will He do it? Will he convert the hea- 
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then without these means which he has always employed 
in the work? The conversion of the heathen is no new 
thing. It has been going on since the Gospel began to be 
preached on the earth. God has always employed his 
servants as instruments in the work, and it is doubtless 
His will, that they should still engage in it, assuch. God 
is a Sovereign, and can do whatever he pleases without the 
agency of man, but in every work committed to our 
hands in which his glory, and the good of mankind are 
concerned, we have a duty to perform, and we have no 
reason to expect, that the work will be accomplished, un- 
less that duty has been discharged. The power and sov- 
ereignty of God do not take away our agency in the mat- 
ter, nor can they excuse us for the neglect of any duty. 
Christ has commanded us: “Go and teach all nations.” 
This is a work committed to our hands. It is the will of 
God, that his people should carry the Gospel to the hea- 
then, as the means of their salvation. It is true they can- 
not be saved without the Divine blessing upon the means 
employed, but the means must be used, or the end will 
not be accomplished. The command of Christ is clear 
and positive. It removes all doubt, answers every objec- 
tion, and sweeps away every excuse. Men may be a 
dto Foreign Missions, and feel themselves justifiab 
in their opposition, but this cannot alter their obligation 
in the matter. As long as the command of God appears 
on the record of the Bible, without any condition or quali- 
fication, there can be no excuse; no ground of justifica- 
tion, no apology for any man, who refuses to obey the 
command and authority of Jehovah. : 

Having noticed these objections, we shall now proceed 
to state briefly a few considerations to encourage the 
friends of Foreign Missions in their efforts to send the Gos- 
pel to the heathen. 

The first ground ef encouragement which we will men- 
tion, is the conviction, that it is the work of the Lord. 
This conviction is essential to the success of the mission- 
ary enterprise. Al] who would enter into the true spirit 
of this enterprise, must have this conviction thoroughly 
impressed upon their minds. They must feel that they 
have devoted themselves toa work very different from 
those schemes of worldly enterprise, in which men are en- 
gaged for selfish ends. If we were engaged in such a 
scheme, we could not expect to succeed. The obstacles in 
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the way of the propagation of the Gospel through the 
world, are too formidable to be overcome by men, engaged 
in selfish pursuits. It would be impossible to convert the 
world by a mere human device. The missionary enter- 
prise is no such device. It does not depend on the power 
and wisdom of the world for support. It rests on a stronger 
basis—the power of the Almighty; it is the work of the 
Lord, and He will carry it on. With this conviction 
Christians should enter into this work. They should labor 
and pray with the full assurance, that it must succeed, 
and finally triumph over all opposition. God has given 
this assurance to his people. He has promised them to 
convert the world, and though there are many obstacles in 
the way of the fulfillment of this promise, the Lord will 
accomplish his purpose. The work is His, and He will 

rform it. He has pledged himself, that he will support 

is people in their efforts to accomplish hisdesigns. And 
if they are faithful in his work, they may rest assured, that 
He will not suffer them to labor in vain. There may be 
much in the present state of the world to try the faith of 
the friends of, the missionary cause; they may see many 


difficulties in their way, and sometimes feel discouraged in 


view of the difficulties, still they have no reason to doubt 
the promises of God. The great Redeemer is on the 
throne, and He must rule, till all his enemies shall be put 
under his feet. His promises can never fail. He will per- 
form his covenant engagements. He will never leave nor 
forsake his people, in the prosecution of his work. He 
will be with them always, even unto the end of the world. 
This great truth is cheering to the hearts of those, who la- 
bor in the missionary cause—and had they nothing else, 
this would be sufficient to encourage them in the arduous 
and difficult work, in which they are engaged. With such 
encouragement, we should deem no sacrifice too great in 
this benevolent and holy enterprise. We should be 
wholly consecrated to it; and when we see obstacles in the 
way, obstacles which to us may seem insurmountable, we 
should press forward with confidence in the power of God, 
and faith in his promises. 

Another consideration which should encourage the 
friends of Foreign Missions in their efforts, is the increased 
attention which has been awakened to the subject. When 
we look at the spirit of Christianity, the universal love 
it inculcates, the activity and zeal which it demands in 
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the service of Christ, and the dissemination of his Gospel 
among men, it does seem strange, that there should be a 
Christian in the world, without the missionary spirit. And 
yet there have been many such; men eminent in piety, 
willing to render any sacrifice in the cause of Christ, and 
who have even suffered martyrdom, have evinced but lit- 
tle interest for the salvation of the heathen. Even during 
the Reformation, when the minds of mén were so power- 
fully awakened on the subject of religion, the claims of 
the dying heathen were almost wholly disregarded. And 
in the subsequent periods, when God poured out his Hol 
Spirit on his people, and awakened them toa sense of their 
obligations in so many other respects, they still remained 
insensible in regard to their duty in this cause. How few 
ssessed the spirit of Elliot, and Cotton Mather, and the 
Mayhevn, and the Brainerds who went out as missionaries 
to the heathen, and faithfully labored for their salvation. 
But this spirit which remained so long dormant in the 
Church, has been re-awakened. After a long night 
of darkness, the light has re-appeared, and is now going 
forth, and giving a new impulse to Christianity in all our 
Protestant churches. May the light spread, until all who 
rofess to love the Lord Jesus Christ shall feel its awaken- 
ing power! May the missionary spirit be revived in all 
our hearts, and lead us to consecrate ourselves more fully 
to the great work of evangelizing the world ! 

The last consideration which we shall mention as a 
ground of encouragement for Christians to devote them- 
selves to the missionary cause, is the success which has at- 
tended the labors of those who have been engaged in the 
work. It is indeed remarkable, that so much impression 
should have been produced by the preaching of the Gos- 

] among the heathen, when we consider the small num- 
Por of missionaries that have been sent out. It is estima- 
ted that the three thousand missionaries who have labored 
among the heathen for the last seventy years, have been 
the means of converting three hundred thousand souls— 
that is at the rate of one hundred for each missionary. 
When we compare this result with the effects produced by 
the preaching of the Gospel in our own country, does it 
not appear strange, that any of us should have doubts 
in regard to the success of Foreign Missions, and the 
duty of supporting them? W-here are the pastors of our 
churches at home that have been more useful in their 
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fields of labor, than the missionaries who have gone out 
among the heathen? There may be some such—but the 
instances are few. When we look at the difference in the 
circumstances connected with the preaching of the Gospel 
in Christian and heathen countries, we believe, we are au- 
thorized in saying, that God has blessed the labors of for- 
eign missionaries equally with the ministers who have la- 
bored in the domestic field. We should therefore regard 
it as a Christian duty to support foreign missionaries in 
their labors, as well as the ministers who labor among us 
—and if the suspicion has ever entered our minds, 
that the interests of our churches at home, are opposed to 
the foreign missionary cause, we should divest ourselves of 
it, as entirely groundless. ‘The interests of both are to be 
. regarded as one and the same. God looks upon them as 
such, for He bestows his blessing equally on both. He 
has closely connected them in the scheme of human salva- 
tion, and made them mutually dependent on each other. 
Why should we make any distinction, and seek to separ- 
ate them? We should love them both, and pray the 
Great Head of the Church to send out more laborers into 
both fields, that the precious harvest, ready to be gathered 
at home and abroad, may not be lost. 

These considerations should lead us to inquire, whether 
we have imbibed that missionary spirit, which Christians 
in our day must possess, if they would be properly quali- 
fied for the high and important duties they are called to 
discharge. The foreign missionary enterprise is a great 
work. It has for its object the restoration of a fallen 
world—the.salvation of eight hundred millions of our fel- 
low creatures, all lost in sin and in the power of the ad- 
versary. Have we of the Lutheran Church in this coun- 
try considered this work in all its importance? Do we 
feel that interest in it now, when the work is languishin 
on onr hands, which Christians who profess to love God 
and their fellow creatures ought to feel? What have you 
done to promote this object? Have you obeyed the com- 
mand of God our Saviour: “Go ak teach all nations ?” 
Have we done our duty in this cause? Have we prayed 
for its success? Have we contributed to its support— 
and have our ae and alms come up for a memorial 
before God? Have they been such a sacrifice as God will 


accept? Can any of us conscientiously say in the pres- 
ence of God, who searcheth out hearts, “I have done my 
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duty to the heathen?” Until we can say so, we should 
not rest satisfied. We should feel, that we have yet much 
to do, to come up to the high standard, at which Christians 
should aim in ourday. And if any of us have imbibed 
a missionary spirit ; if that holy fire has been kindled in 
our hearts, let us beseech God, that it may be nurtured into 
a flame, and burn brighter and brighter, until it shall di- 
vest us of all selfishness, and prejudice, and worldliness, 
and enable us to bring our whole hearts asa willing sacri- 
fice, as a pure offering to God in this holy cause. And 
let us remember that it is not only a duty but a privilege 
to feed the hungry, clothe the naked, visit the sick and ad- 
minister comfort and consolation to the distressed. There 
is a satisfaction, a high satisfaction in the thought, that we 
have done something for the relief of suffering humanity 
—that we have been the means of sending a hentia on 


them who were ready to perish, and of causing the widow’s 
heart to sing for joy. It is more blessed to give than to 
' receive. To give in such a cause, is to lend unto the 
Lord. It is to make ourselves friends of the mammon of 
unrighteousness. What we give is not lost. It is like 
casting our bread on the waters, and after many days we 


shall find again. It will come back to us, good measure, 
pressed down, shaken together and running over. All that. 
we lay out for Christ and his cause, is like laying up for 
ourselves treasures in heaven, where neither moth nor rust. 
doth corrupt, and thieves do not break through: and steal; 

This is a work in which we should all unite. Every: 
one should do his share, and if some cannot do as much’ 
as others—if the poor cannot bring the same offering with 
the rich, they should not withhold the sacrifice which God: 
has enabled them to bring. He has giver us all the abil- 
ity to do something. For this we should be thankful, and. 
we should remember, that the property which God has be- 
stowed upon us, isa means of doing good. We should 
honor God with our substance—and when we do so, prop- 
erty becomes a blessing in our hands. Instead of attach- 
ing us more closely to the world, it draws us nearer to 
God. And this is the great secret of Christians rendering 
themselves happy, by the very means which lead others 
into misery. Money in the ‘tends of the wicked is: the 
root of all evil. In the hands of the Christian, it is: the 
means of doing good to himself and others. Let us ne- 
member this; and if we have never known this secret, let 
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us learn in our day. For in our day Christ, our Divine 
Master, the friend of sinners, who died to redeem a lost 
world, comes to us with the claims of that perishing world 
for which he rendered such a precious sacrifice, and de- 
mands a sacrifice from us. He asks us to give something 
for the souls of the poor heathen, whom he purchased with 
his blood. Let us ter God with oursubstance. Let us 
open our hearts freely and liberally to the claims which 
the Saviour presents to us, and we shall know what it is 
to enjoy prosperity, if we have never known it before 

We know the preciousness of the Gospel. As Chris- 
tians, we profess to have experienced its power in our own 
hearts’) We owe it to the world—and shall we withhold 
it from those who are perishing, when we know that it is 
the only means of saving them? The time is short, and 
* what we mean to do for the salvation of the heathen, 
must be done quickly. Soon we shall be called to render 
an account of our stewardship at the bar of God. May 
we not be among the number of those, to whom the Judge 
shall say: “I was an hungered and ye gave me no meat; 
thirsty, and ye gave no drink; I was a stranger and ye 
took me not in; naked and ye clothed me not; sick, and 
in prison, and ye visited me not; inasmuch as ye did it 
not to one of these, for whom I shed my blood, ye did it 
not unto me.” May none of us incur such a condemna- 
tion in the great day, when we shall stand in the presence 
of God with an assembled universe! If the heathen per- 
ish through our neglect, we shall be held responsible. 
Their blood will be required at our hands. God has placed 
the means for their salvation in our hands, and we are 
bound to use those means, that the end may be accom- 
plished. 

If there be any consolation in Christ, if any comfort of 
love, if any fellowship of the Spirit, if any bowels and 
mercies, let us follow the example of Christ, and be like- 
minded, and we shall one day share in the glorious recom- 

nse, which He will bestow on those who evince their 
ove and attachment to Him, by acts of benevolence and 
mercy. We can have no higher inducements to engage 
in this cause, than the love and example of Christ. “Let 
us remember that love which the Saviour manifested, 
when He gave Himself as a sacrifice for the sins of the 
world. “Being in the form of God, he thought it not rob- 
bery to be equal with God, but made Himself of no repu- 
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tation, and humbled Himself, and became obedient unto 
death, even the death of the cross.” Such was His love! 
Look at his example. How anxiously He embraced every 
opportunity to do good, how fervently He prayed, and how 
diligently He labored to save those who were lost. Let 
us think of the love and example of Christ, and then say 
with the Apostle: “For the love of Christ constraineth us, 
because we thus judge, that if one died for all, then were 
all dead, and that He died for all, that they which live, 
should not henceforth live unto themselves, but unto Him 
which died for them, and rose again.” 

We, of the Lutheran Church, have reached a crisis in 
our Foreign Mission, which makes it a question of solemn 
interest, whether it shall be sustained, or suffered to fail. 
From the last report of the Executive Committee it ap- 

ars, that itis seriously embarassed for the want of funds. 

he Society at its last meeting made an urgent appeal to 
the churches, for the necessary contributions, to enable 
them to go forward in sustaining and extending the work 
in which they are engaged. This appeal demands imme- 
diate attention. Our Foreign Mission, for which great 
sacrifices have been rendered, and which has been made a 
subject of prayer for many years, is just now in danger of 
becoming extinct. Its life is depending upon an immedi- 
ate and vigorous effort to come to its relief. Without 
such an effort, it cannot survive much longer. It must 
fail; and with it must fall the pleasing hopes and pros- 
pects, with which its friends have looked forward to the 
time, when asa Church, we should take our full share 
with other Christian denominations, in the work of plant- 
ing the standard of the Cross in heathen lands. There is 
a great responsibility resting on the Lutheran Church of 
our country, in regard to this work; and we.amust go for- 
ward in it, or incur the reproach of proving faithless to 
the trust which God has committed to our hands. 

It is true, we have met with difficulties in the enterprise. 
The times have been unfavorable; the derangements in 
our currency, and the difficulty of procuring funds have 
caused serious embarrassments to the Executive officers, 
entrusted with the management of our Foreign Mission. 
But what good work has ever been achieved without diffi- 
culties. We are not to grow weary and faint-hearted, when 
we see difficulties in the way. we would do our duty 
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as a Church, we must prosecute this work of Foreign Mis- 
sions with unwavering faith in the promises of God, 
through all the delays, perils, and reverses, with which we 
have to contend. if we exercise such faith, and devote 
ourselves to the work with the zeal and energy, which its 
importance demands, the means will be furnished for its 
successful prosecution. The churches will be brought u 
to their duty, missionaries will be provided, success will 
attend their operations, and thousands of devoted Chris- 
tians, who love our Foreign Missions and fervently pray 
for them, will rejoice in the conversion of multitudes of 
heathens that have been saved from perishing. . 


ARTICLE II. 


LIFE AND LABORS OF OBERLIN. 


The Lutheran Church has produced men distinguished 
in every department of labor, those who have been emi- 
nent as great thinkers and profound scholars, Christians of 
earnest faith and active effort, many who, in the results 
they achieved, and in the work they accomplished, have 
excited the admiration and wonder of the world, and ex: 
erted an influence which will be felt till the end of time. 
It is interesting and instructive to study the character of 
these men, to review their life and services, to trace the 
source of their power and usefulness, so that they may, 
after the grave has closed upon them, still speak words of 
encouragement and admonition; that their history may 
be, not only a memorial of fidelity and love, but an ex- 
ample to others, for distant people and later times, urging 
forward to increased zeal, and stimulating to renewed ex- 
ertions in the great work of life. 

Among these men eminent ina certain direction, re- 
markable for active benevolence and usefulness, public 
spirit and enlightened zeal, and for the singular power 
they exercised over the community with whose interests 
their labors were identified, one of the most striking is 
the Pastor of Waldbagh, in the Ban dela Roche, who, 
buried in his remote and secluded parish, originated Chris- 
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tian enterprises and introduced moral reforms which, in 
modern times and more favored lands, were developed and 
rfected at a much later period. The character of Ober- 
in furnishes an admirable illustration of the application of 
religious principle to the ordinary duties and common pur- 
snits of life, and its study will be found useful to the poli- 
tical economist, the philanthopist and the Christian 
teacher. 

John Frederic Oberlin was born, August 31st, 1740, in 
Strasburg, formerly the capital of Alsace, near the Rhine. 
This city was originally founded by the Romans, but sub- 
sequently was subject to the Emperors of Germany. It 
became, at a subsequent period, a free town and was gov- 
erned asa republic. In the seventeenth century, it was 
permanently united to France. Blessed with pious parents 
and reared under Christian influences, Frederic from his 
childhood exhibited evidences of consistent piety, and was 
noted for the benevolence and gentleness of his disposi- 
tion, his constant desire to protect the weak, relieve the 
suffering, and to promote the comfort and happiness of the 
race. Illustrative of his character, at this early period in 
his history, several interesting incidents are presented. On 
a certain occasion he saw a poor, delicate woman at 
a shop, in vain endeavoring to procure some article, at a 
reduced price for want of money to pay for it; remaining 
until she had left, he placed the amount necessary into the 
merchant’s hand, whispered to him to recall her, and then 
escaped from the shop, before she had time to express ber 
gratitude. At another time, passing the market-place and 
observing some wicked boys rudely throw down a basket 
of eggs, which a woman from the country was carrying on 
her bead, and the woman in great distress, he not onl 

ve the boys a severe rebuke, but ran home tor his little 
a containing his savings, and presented the entire con- 
tents to the victim of their cruelty. Once when he en- 
countered on the street a public officer maltreating an in- 
valid beggar, he fearlessly reproved him for the act, and 
placed himself between the officer and the beggar. The 
officer was on the point of arresting the lad for interfer- 
ence with the discharge of his official duties, but some 
neighbors, with whom he was a great favorite, interposed, 
and prevented the result. Some days afterwards, as he 
happened to be walking in a narrow, lonely lane, he saw 
the same officer at a distance approaching him, and the 
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first query was, “Shall I run away?” “No!” he con- 
cluded, “God is with me! 1 rescued the poor man, and 
why should I fear?” He with fearless steps proceeded, 
and the officer without any altercation, and with a smile on 
his countenance, passed by. ‘These characteristics, so 
prominent in his childhood, were strengthened by the judi- 
cious instructions and consistent example of his faithful 
parents. He often in after life acknowledged his indebt- 
edness to a Christian mother, for his love of that which 
was pure and good, and for his earnest desires to be 
useful. Almost from his infancy he was the subject of re- 
ligious impressions, of frequent convictions on account of 
sin, and of the deepest emotions. The constant prayer of 
his youth was: “Speak, Lord, for thy servant heareth !” 
“What wilt thou have me do?” “Show me thy will, 
O God !” 

On the completion of his preparatory course, he entered 
the University for the purpose of prosecuting his studies, 
with a view to the Christian ministry. Whilst a student, 
he attended upon the religious instructions of one who 
was distinguished for the earnestness with which he. 
preached “Christ and him crucified.” A permanent 
change in the character of the young man was effected ; 
impressions and influences at this time were made upon 
his mind, that were never ‘effaced. He was thoroughly 
awakened to the claims of the Gospel, and brought to 
make a full surrender of himself to Christ. At the age of 
twenty, in a solemn covenant he consecrated himself to the 
service of God. This act of Self-Dedication, written and 
signed January Ist, 1760, and renewed ten years after- 
wards, gives us some idea of his earnest Christian princi- 

les at this early period, the key-note of his unfaltering. 
Devotion to Christ and his cause. At this distant day the 
paper may be read with interest and profit. “Eternal and 
infinitely holy God! with a feeling of deep humility and 
heartfelt contrition, I earnestly desire to come into thy 
presence. I well know how unworthy so sinful a worm is 
to appear before thy divine Majesty, before the King of 
kings and Lord of lords, more especially on such an oc- 
easion as this, even to enter into covenant relations with 
thee. But the scheme and plan, O Father of mercies, is 
thine own; thou hast, in infinite condescension, offered it 
to me by thy Son. Thy grace hath inclined my heart to 
accept it. 1 come, therefore, to thee acknowledging my 
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numerous transgressions, and with the penitent publican, 
strike my breast saying, ‘God be merciful to me a sinner.’ 
I come, because I have been invited by the name of thy 
Son, and I rely entirely upon his perfect righteousness. Be 
pleased, [ entreat thee, for his sake, to pardon my ingrati- 
tude, and no more remember my sins. Be reconciled, I 
beseech thee, to thy disobedient creature, who is now con- 
vinced of thy right to him, and desires nothing so much 
as to belong to thee. Holy God! I this day, surrender 
myself to thee, in the most solemn manner. Hear, O hea- 
vens, and give ear Ofearth!’ I, this day, acknowledge the 
Lord is my God. I, this day, declare myself to be of the 
number of his children, and that I make one of his people. 
Hear my words, O my God, and write in thy book, that I, 
henceforth, devote myself entirely to thee. In the name 
of the Lord God of hosts I, this day, renounce all former 
lords that have had dominion over me; the joys of the 
world, in which I have too much delighted, and all carnal 
desires. I renounce all perishable things, in order that 
God may constitute my all. I consecrate to thee all that 
Iam, and all that I have, the faculties of my mind, the 
members of my body, my fortune and my time. Grant 
me grace, O Father of mercies! to employ all to thy glory, 
and to live in obedience to thy commands, with an ardent 
desire to continue thine, throughout the endless ages of a 
happy eternity. Shouldst thou be pleased to make me, in 
this life, the instrument of leading others to thee, give me 
strength and courage openly to declare thy name. Ena- 
ble me not only to devote myself to thy service, but to 
persuade my brethren, also, to devote themselves to it. 
Grant that, through the assistance of the Holy Spirit, I 
may be supported in life, and kept faithful unto death. 
Enable me, during the rest of my days, to acquire that, 
of which I stand most in need, and to amend my ways. 
May the things of time no longer exercisé dominion over 
me, but may I, during the brief remainder of my life, live 
solely to thee. Grant me grace, not only to tread in the 
path, which Iam convinced is the best, but enable me also 
to be always most active in walking init. I resign my- 
self, and all I am and have, to thy direction, to be disposed 
of, in whatever manner thine infinite goodness shall see 
best. I leave the management of all events to thee, and 
say without restriction, “hy will, not mine, be done!’ 
Employ me, O Lord, as an instrument, consecrated to thy 
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service. Look at me as constituting one of thy flock. 
Wash ine in the blood of thy beloved Son. Clothe me 
with his righteousness. Sanctify me by his spirit. Trans- 
form me more and more into his image. Impart to me 
through him all needful influences of thy purifying, cheer- 
ing and comforting Spirit, and grant that my life may be 
passed under the habitual sense of thy presence, O Father 
and my God! And, after having endeavored to obey thee 
and to do thy will on earth, take me hence at the time, 
and in the manner, thou shalt see fit. When the solemn 
hour of death approaches, and I stan@on the verge of eter- 
nity, may I remember this covenant, and employ my latest 
breath in thy service. And be pleased, O Lord, when 
thou seest the anguish, I may have to endure in my last 
moments, and when I, perhaps, may not have sufficient 
strength to recall it, to rememberit too. Then look down 
with pity on thy feeble child, and enable him to struggle 
with death. I wish not to prescribe to thee,O my Father, 
in what manner thou oughtest to take me to thyself. I 
wish not to ask thee to preserve me from agonizing pain. 
No! nothing of the kind shall form the object of my prayer. 
What I earnestly entreat, in the name of Jesus, is, to be 
enabled to glorify thee in the last hours of my life, and to 
give evidence, in the midst of whatever sufferings thy all- 
wise providence may see fit I should bear, of patience and 
submission to thy holy will. Strengthen my soul. Give 
it confidence, when thou shalt call it hence, and receive it 
to the embraces of thine everlasting love. Admit it-into 
the mansions of them that sleep in Jesus—into the man- 
sions where indescribable joys will be its portion for ever. 
There permit it peacefully and joyfully to await the ac- 
complishment of the promise thou hast made to all thy 
people—even that of a glorious resurrection, and of eter- 
nal happiness in thy heavenly presence. And when I 
shall have goneto the grave, if these pages shall fall into 
the hands of my surviving friends, may their hearts be 
sensibly affected. Grant them grace, not only to read 
them as the expression of my own sentiments, but also to 
feel for themselves what i have expressed. Teach them 
to fear thee, O Lord, my God, and to seek refuge with me 
under the shadow of thy wings, that they may partake in 
all the blessedness of thy covenant, through Jesus Christ, 
the great Mediator. To him and to thee, O Father and 
‘the Holy Spirit, be everlasting praises ascribed by the mil- 
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lions of redeemed spirits, and by all those other celestial 
beings, in whose work and blessedness thou shalt call them 
to share. My God, and the God of my fathers! Thou 
who keepest thy covenant, and who scatterest thy bless- 
ings, to a thousand generations, I humbly supplicate thee, 
since thou knowest, that the heart of man is deceitful, to 
vouchsafe to me grace to enter into this engagement with 
all sincerity of heart, and to remain faithful to my baptis- 
mal covenant. May the name of the Lord be an eternal 
testimony that I have signed this covenant engagement in 
the steadfast and earnest desire of keeping it!” 

Oberlin, on the conclusion of his theological course, was 
ordained to the work of the ministry, but he did not imme- 
diately commence the pastoral work.. He was, for several 
years, employed as a private instructor in the family of a 
physician, with whom he incidentally acquired a large 
amount of medical knowledge which proved of great 
value to him in his future labors. In 1766, he was ap- 

inted chaplain in the French army, which position he 

ad concluded to accept, and was already preparing him- 
self for its duties, when he received a most earnest ap- 

al to labor in the interests of the parish of Waldbach, 
in the Ban dela Roche. This changed his plans. So 
fine a prospect of usefulness was here presented, that 
with his views of duty he could not disregard its claims, 
and he at once determined to occupy this field of labor. 
He had now just entered upon the 27th year of his age. 
But we must, for a moment, interrupt the thread of our 
narrative, and give some account of the place so long the 
scene of his active efforts, and the condition of the people, 
when he entered upon his work among them. 

Waldbach was at the time, a desolate, scarcely civilized 
village in the bleak, wild and mountainous Ban de la 
Roche, which derived its name from a castle called La 
Roche, or the Rock, which the Ban, or District surrounds. 
It is also known. by the German name of Steinthal, the 
Valley of Stone. The District had suffered severely in the 
Thirty-Years’ War, and the population, that survived its 
ravages, was reduced to poverty and debased by ignor- 
ance. It was only in 1750, that any effort was made for 
the moral improvement and social elevation of this ob- 
scure and degraded people. A German Lutheran clergy- 
man by the name of Stouber, moved by love to the Mas- 
ter, and his interest in suffering humanity, settled among 
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them, and with great zeal engaged in missionary work. 
Schools had been established in the community, but some 
idea of their character may be learned from the following 
incident, given by Mr. Stouber himself. On his arrival, 
expressing a desire to see the principal school of the vil- 
lage, he was conducted to a dilapidated building, in which 
he found a number of children crowded together, unem- 
ployed and in the greatest disordgr. In reply to the in- 
quiry for the teacher, so soon as order could be secured, 
one of them said, “There he is,” pointing to a decrepit 
old man who lay ina cot, in the corner of the room. “Are 
you the school-master, my good friend?” inquired the 
stranger. “Yes, sir!” “And what do you teach the chil- 
dren?” “Nothing, sir!” “Nothing—how is that?” “Be- 
cause,” answered the old man with characteristic simplicity, 
“T know nothing myself.” “Why, then, were you appoint- 
ed school-master ?” ‘Why, sir, I had been taking care of 
the Waldbach pigs, for a great number of years, and when 
I became too old and infirm for that business, they sent 
me hither, to take care of the children.” The condition 
of the other schools was similar. The teachers were ig- 
norant, many of them could not read with any fluency, 
and very few pretended to write. The art of instruction 
was not understood, and there was a great want of the ele- 
mentary books required. Stouber, therefore, first tried to 
secure teachers, willing and qualified for the work. But 
as the office had fallen into disrepute, it was rather a diffi- 
cult task. By the exercise of some little ingenuity how- 
ever, the effort was successful. “Let us then, have no 
school-masters,” said the Pastor, “as that would not be- 
come a people in your position, but permit me to select the 
most promising of our young men, and make them Super- 
intendents, or Regents, of the schools.” The change of 
name operated like a charm, all objections were silenced, 
and arrangements were at once made for the execution of 
Stouber’s philanthropic designs. He next labored to se- 
cure the necessary books and the material for the erection 
of school-houses, but for a long time he had to encounter 
the ignorance and prejudices of the people. Opposition 
to the system of instruction was made by the peasants, 
from the fear, that some occult mysteries were concealed 
between the unconnected sylables of the spelling lessons. 
He gave them the Bible to read, of which they had 
no knowledge except by report. Aided by the simplicity 
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of his weekly services and of his private instructions, 
they soon learned to read with pleasure and understanding. 
He explained the Scriptures to them in his public discour- 
ses and at their houses, giving special attention, to the 
great truths of the Gospel, the necessity of a ‘change of 
heart and the exercise of faith in a crucified Redeemer. 
In this disinterested work Stouber was successfully en- 
gaged for several years, and when he concluded to trans- 
fer his labors to another field, he knew of no one, so well 
fitted to take charge of the mission in the Ban de la Roche, 
as the subject of our present narrative. 

Although Stouber had effected many changes in the 
character of the people and introduced numerous reforms, 
the work was far from being completed. Oberlin com- 
menced his labors by combining faithful diligence in the 
ordinary duties of the pastorate with wise and earnest en- 
deavors to advance the education and general prosperity 
of the community. He projected more extended plans of 
improvement than his predecessor had attempted, and as 
the best means of preparing the way for his pastoral in- 
structions, he determined to teach the people the ordinary 
arts and comforts of life. His efforts at first met with 
great opposition. The people had been accustomed to in- 
dulge so long in an indolent life, that they could not be- 
lieve that their happiness would be increased by exertion. 
Some of the more malicious, too, united in a plot to lie in 
ambush for their good minister, and inflict upon him per- 
sonal violence. Having been informed of their intentions, 
and the time they had selected, he preached, as usual, from 
the words: “But I say unto you, that ye resist not evil; 
but whoever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to 
him the other also;” and inculcated the lesson of Chris- 
tian patience and submission under injury. At the con- 
clusion of the services, the conspirators gathered together, 
wondering whether the preacher would act in accordance 
with his principles when they were brought to the test, 
but to their surprise, in the midst of their discussion, he 
made his +5 a among them. “Here am I, my 
friends,” said he. “I know all about your designs. If I 
have violated the rules, which I have laid down for your 

overnment, chastise me. It is better that I should de- 

iver myself into your hands than that you should be 

guilty of the meanness of lying in wait for me.” Deeply 
Vout. XX. No. 77. 4 
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touched by his simple address and ashamed of their con- 
duct, they implored his forgiveness and mercy, and prom- 
ised never again to oppose bis kind and well-meant efforts. 
Only a few weeks afterwards, another scheme was con- 
cocted, in one of the other villages in the District, to seize 
him as he was returning from the services of the sanctu- 
ary, and beat him. Having heard of the plot, he preached 
on the safety af those who put their trust in the Lord, and 
of the sure protection promised them in all the trials and 
conflicts of life. He returned home after the exercises, by 
the usual way, although he knew that those, who had plot- 
ted against him, lay concealed in the bushes, and were 
awaiting his approach. He felt, however that the ever- 
lasting arms were underneath him. Undaunted he passed 
by them, and so completely were they discomfited, that 
not one ventured to teuch him. These incidents had a 
salutary influence, and greatly aided him in his benevo- 
lent mission. Confidence in the man and his work was 
increased, and these very individuals who had been de- 
tected in their wicked designs, subsequently became his 
most devoted friends, and were most faithful in their co- 
operation. 

One of Oberlin’s first enterprises for the improvement 
of the people was the construction of a road, so that their 
territory might be accessible and communication effected 
with the more civilized districts of the country. The pro- 
position at first was listened to with astonishment and in- 
credulity. Its execution seemed to the ignorant and be- 
nighted peasants impossible, and they began to make ex- 
cuses for not participating in the labor. But when they 
saw the worthy Paster take 7 a pick-ax, and vigorously 
engage in the work, they all soon joined him. He con- 
tinued to direct and share their labors, until a road was 
opened with Strasburg, and a bridge thrown over the in- 
tervening river. When this was accomplished, he easily 
persuaded the people to make other roads, by means of 
which communication with all the five villeges was estab- 
lished. The subjoined curious but characteristic letter, in 
which the repairing of a road is regarded as a religious 
duty, affords an apt illustration of his application of Chris- 
tian principles to the common concerns of life. It begins 
thus: “Road between Foudai and Zolbach. Dear friends 
of Foudai: Several persons at Zolbach have long been de- 
sirous that a certain road in your district, which runs to- 
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wards Zolbach, should be mended and put into repair. 
Such a measure would tend greatly to the advantage of 
Foudai. But for whose sake will youdo it? Will you 
do it from love to your heavenly Father, to whom you 
pray every day and whom, in the Lord’s prayer, you call 
Father, and who requires you to prove your faith by your 
works? Will you do it from love to the Lord Jesus Christ 
who has redeemed us in order to make to himself a pecu- 
liar people, zealous of good works? Will you do it 
from love to God’s children who are at Zolbach? You 
know that all the services which you render to the child- 
ren of God and the followers of Jesus Christ, God regards 
as done to himself. Will you do it from love to the ser- 
vants of mammon who are at Zolbach, that you may for- 
nish them a good example, and by your kindness win their 
affections? Or will you do it from compassion to the ani- 
mals, which your heavenly Father has created, and which 
he has himself honored by his covenant (Gen. 9: 9.) 
with Noah after the deluge ? 

Oberlin also introduced among the people the mechani- 
cal arts by selecting from the older boys the best qualified, 
and apprenticing them to mechanics at Strasburg. He, 
likewise, improved their dwellings; neat cottages and 
comfortable homes were gradually substituted for the mis- 
erable cabins, which had generally been hewn out of the 
rocks, or sunk into the sides of the mountains. He made 
them, also acquainted with the improved methods of cul- 
tivating the soil and infused among them a taste for rear- 
ing fruit trees; so that in a few years a marvellous change 
was wrought in the appearance of this wild and sterile 
country. After instructing them in the various arts of 
agriculture, of which they were before totally ignorant, in 
1778 he formed an Agricultural Society, which in addition 
to providing books and instruction on the subject, also in- 
stituted prizes for successful competition in this depart- 
ment of labor. 

The priucipal efforts of the good Pastor were, however, 
Mental to the moral and spiritual improvement of the 
community. His labors were all made subordinate and 
tributary to this one great object. On the Lord’s day he 
carefully instructed them in the principles, doctrines and 
duties of the Christian religion, and neglected no opportu- 
nity of improving their character, reminding them of their 
natural depravity, of the necessity of repentance and the 
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consecration of all their powers to the Saviour. His la- 
bors on behalf of the rising generation, were most faithful 
and effective. His confidence in God was so strong, that 
he commenced the erection of a school-house in each of 
the villages, although without the means necessary to de- 
fray the expenses. He firmly relied on the Divine prom- 
ises. Fervent in spirit and earnest in prayer, he felt that 
success was sure. His expectations were not disappointed. 
Assistance came from various directions, and the people cor- 
dially supported him in his measures. The buildings were 
erected, teachers were specially prepared for their work, 
and evidences of a marked change in the community were 
everywhere visible. The face of the country was com- 
‘apm | renovated. Poverty and misery were supplanted 
y rural happiness and contentment. 

But Oberlin, in his desire to perfect the system of in- 
struction, so as to make it beneficial to all ages, having 
observed wlth concern the disadvantages from which the 
younger children suffered, whilst their elder brothers and 
sisters were at school, and ee busily engaged in 
their daily avocations, presented a plan for the organiza- 
tion of Jnfant Schools, the first established, of which there 
isany record. For each village he appointed a female 
teacher. In the exercises, amusement and instruction were 
blended, very much on the same principle, on which these 
schools at the present day are conducted. T'wo women 
were employed in each school, one to direct the manual 
tasks, and the other, the lessons and amusements of the 
children whose ages were from two to seven years. When 
they became weary, the teacher would exhibit and explain 
to them pictures relating to scriptural subjects, natural 
history and geography. The children were, also, taught 
to sing hymns, and to avoid the use of the barbarous patois 
which was their vernacular tongue. Thus trained, in due 
time they entered the higher schools, in which a more ele- 
vated course of instruction was adopted. He also insti- 
tuted Sunday Schools. The children of each hamlet as- 
sembled in rotation every Sunday in the church to sing 
the hymns, and to recite the religious lessons, which the 
had learned during the week, and to receive the contiaile 


of their minister. Besides this meeting, all the scholars 
were once a week collected at Waldbach, and examined 
in their studies. His friends at Strasburg contributed 
liberally in aid of his schools, so that he was enabled to 
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re books for a Library, and also philosophical appar- 

atus and mathematical instruments. At a certain period 
the scholars were required, each one to plant at least two 
trees, for the purpose of impressing upon the youthful 
mind the duty of contributing something to the general 
prosperity. He also, organized in 1782, for the religious 
improvement of the people, a Christian Society similar to 
the Youny Men's Christian Assoctations of the present day. 
The exercises consisted chiefly of prayer and religious 
conversation. Among the regulations of the Society, we 
find one requiring the members on the first day of every 
month, to pray for the success of missions, and another, 
roposing that, every Sunday and Wednesday at 5 o'clock, 
P. i. the members offer supplication on behalf of all con- 
nected with the Society, that they and their households 
may be saved ; also, for all God’s children of every denomi- 
nation, that they may be united more and more in Christ, 
that the kingdom of Satan be destroyed, and the kingdom 
of God established among the heathen and nominal Chris- 
tians; also for teachers and magistrates, for all pastors and 
laborers in the vineyard of the Lord, and for the young, 
that they may be preserved from the seductive influences 
of wicked example, and early led to a knowledge of the 
precious Redeemer. Another of the rules required that, 
every Saturday evening all the members pray for God’s 
blessing on the preached word the following day. He also 
selected various mottoes and topics which he desired the 
members to consider and remember; among them were 
such as these: “Bring forth much fruit;” “Lose no time;” 
“Love not the world, neither the things of the world ;” 
“Search the Scriptures diligently ;” “We are all one in 
Christ Jesus ;” “Provoke unto love and to good works ;” 
“Be kindly affectioned one to another with brotherly 
love ;” “Nourish the inner man by (a) the Word of God, 
(®) continual prayer, (c) the Sacrament of the Holy Sup- 
per.” These sentiments with appropriate verses of Scrip- 
tute, it was his practice also to have printed for distribu- 
tion among his people and among visitors. Texts from 
the Bible were to be seen everywhere on the walls of his 
house. It was his constant aim to omit no occasion of 
doing good, or of impressing upon the heart and consci- 
ence important religious truths. He, also, established in 
his parish a Bible Society, auxiliary to the British and For- 
eign Bible Society. Stated meetings were held, and col- 
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lections taken for the Parent Institution, the Scriptures 
were also read and prayer offered for the success of the 
cause. Female Bible Societies were, likewise, formed, the 
members of which loaned the sacred volume to their 
neighbors, and read it to those who could not read it for 
themselves. 

Oberlin’s success in reconciling differences and adjusting 
difficulties among the people was most remarkable. So 
much confidence was reposed in the integrity of his char- 
acter and the judiciousness of his counsels, that all seemed 
disposed to trust his decisions, and follow his advice. He 
successfully terminated an angry controversy, which had 
existed for eighty years between the peasantry of Ban de 
la Roche and some proprietors of the territory in reference 
to the woodland which covered their mountains. The law- 
suit, originating from this dispute, was a source of constant 
annoyance, a great drawback to their industry and a loss 
to the whole community. After years of acrimonious 
conflict, the contest was abandoned on terms regarded by 
both parties as advantageous. The magistrate of the pro- 
vince, who had so signally failed in settling the contro- 
versy, was so deeply impressed with the power of the good 
Pastor, that he begged him to suspend in his study the 
pen, with which the amicable agreement had been signed, 
as a memorial of the triumph which Christian virtue and 
principle had secured over bitter prejudices and long con- 
tinued hostilities. 

During the period of the French Revolution when al- 
most every interest suffered, and religious worship of every 
kind was interdicted, this good man was unmolested in the 
discharge of his faithful duties. His house was the asylum 
of the persecuted and oppressed, of the many who had 
fled for refuge from the cruel scenes and bloody persecu- 
tions which were elsewhere enacting. All men had con- 
fidence in his integrity. - His consistent piety, active be- 
nevolence and untiring energy, everywhere made a deep 
impression. About this time so deeply was his heart 
touched by the reports in reference to the wretched con- 
dition of the slave population in the West Indies, that he 
resolved no longer to use sugar or coffee, because they 
were the product of slave labor, and this resolution he 
faithfully kept during the remainder of his life, although 
its observance required the practice of great self-denial, in- 
asmuch as from his infancy he had been accustomed to 
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these luxuries, But he was so much under the influence 
of Christian principle, that no matter how great the sacri- 
fice, he was ever willing to make it, in obedience to his 
convictions of duty. The missionary spirit also was so 
strongly awakened in his breast, as the pathetic appeals 
reached him from distant lands, that his heart yearned to- 
wards those, who were perishing in their sins, ignorant of ° 
the glad tidings of redemption through Jesus Christ. 
When he heard of the spiritual destitution that existed 
among brethren of his faith in the United States, he 
was ready to respond to the earnest Macedonian cry, 
“Come over and help us.” He had determined to immi- 
grate to this country where, it seemed to him, there was 
so much work to be done for the German population, and 
his arrangements were nearly completed, when his designs, 
greatly to his sorrow, were frustrated by ‘the American 
Revolution. His work evidently was not yet done in the 
Ban de la Roche, or Providence would have opened the 
way for his departure. Afterwards he could not, by any 
considerations, be persuaded to accept a position which re- 
quired a removal to another place, and a separation from 
the people in whom he had become so deeply interested, 
and around whose hearts his affections so warmly clustered. 
As the population of the Ban increased, Oberlin intro- 
duced among the peasants cotton-spinning and weaving, 
the art of dyeing, and various branches of manufacture. 
The flourishing settlement began to attract attention from 
abroad, and in 1818, in testimony of his services to man- 
kind, and especially in the science of Agriculture, a gold 
medal was ener to the worthy pastor by the Royal 
Agricultural Society of Paris. Among other things in 
his Report, the Count of Neufehateau said: “If you would 
behold an instance of what may be effected in any coun- 
try for the advancement of agriculture and the inter- 
ests of humanity, quit for a moment the banks of the 
Seine, and ascend one of the steepest summits of the Vos- 
ges Mountains. For more than fifty years, to the advanced 
age of seventy-eight, John Frederic Oberlin has persevered 
in carrying forward the interesting reformation, first sug- 
ested and commenced by his virtue, piety and zeal. He 
as declined invitations to more important and lucrative 
situations, lest the Ban de la Roche should relapse into its 
former desolate state, and by his extraordinary and unin- 
terrupted labors has eaves: § from the inhabitants on sey- 
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eral occasions the horrors of approaching famine. Such a 
benefactor of mankind deserves the veneration and grati- 
tude of all good men; and it affords me peculiar pleasure 
to present you with the opportunity of acknowledging, in 
the person of Mr. Oberlin, not a single act, but a whole 
life, devoted to agricultural improvements and to the diffu- 
sion{of useful knowledge among the people of a wild and 
uncultivated district.” The decoration of the Legion of 
Honor was also awarded him by Louis XVIII. as an ap- 
preciation of his services to humanity. He was visited 
too by distinguished travellers from different parts of Eu- 
rope who expressed their utmost gratification with the or- 
der and happiness, which prevailed, and their astonishment 
at the great changes, that had been effected. 

In his twenty-eighth year Oberlin was married to a 
most estimablé woman of Strasburg, whom he had known 
for many years She was cultivated and pious. She sym- 
pathised with him in his work, and by her discretion, 
fidelity and decision, rendered him most valuable aid. Her 
death, after a happy union of sixteen years, was to him a 
most painful bereavement. But not a word of complaint 
escapes his lips. He cordially acquiescesin the Divine 
will. “As in a thousand other instances, in the course of 
my life,” he writes, “notwithstanding my overwhelming 
affliction, Iam upheld, in a remarkable degree, by God’s 
gracious assistance.” One of his most cherished desires 
was an early re-union with the departed object of 
his affections. Frequently would he say: “I trust, that 
the world, in which God will re-unite me to my beloved 
wife, will soon open to me.” Still he was patient and re- 
signed. “Millions of times,” he adds, “have I besought 
God to enable me to surrender myself with entire and filial 
submission to his will, either to live, or to die, and to 
bring me into such a condition of resignation, as neither 
to wish, nor to say, nor to do, nor to undertake anything, 
except that which He, who alone is wise and good, deems 
best.” His life was, however, extended over a period of 
thirty-two years after his partner’s death. 

Oberlin’s influence over the parish continued, until the 
last. As he advanced in years, and physical infirmities 
increased, his more active duties he resigned to his son-in- 
law, but there was no abatement of his interest in the 
work. With a face habitually serene, his life presented 
one of the finest specimens of happy old age. When he 
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could no longer labor, with unfaltering devotion he prayed 
for his beloved people ; and that no one might be passed 
by, he was accustomed to keep a list of his parishioners 
and pray for them individually, and frequently he would 
write on his door the names of such as claimed special at- 
tention, lest they might be forgotten. He also spent a 
portion of his time in epistolary correspondence and fn 
writing essays on religious subjects for the instruction of 
his people. Every sentiment he uttered, seemed animated 
by the spirit of the Master, an earnest desire to do good 
and to fulfill the object of life, by simple-hearted faith in God 
and patient submission to his will. His last illness was 
brief. On the morning of the second of June, 1826, in 
the 86th vear of his age, and the 60th of his ministry, in 
Ban de la Roche, he gently passed to his rest, the ny 
“which sin can never touch, nor sorrow cloud.” 

As the intelligence of the good man’s death spread 
through the District, it was received with euhiguel sor- 
sow. The peasants in a vast concourse came from all di- 
rections through drenching rains and muddy roads, to look 
for the last time upon the countenance of their father and 
friend, to pay their tribute of gratitude and affection to the 
memory of him, who had been so closely identified with 
their interests, and who had steadfastly and enthusiasti- 
cally dedicated his life to their moral elevation. When 
the procession with the corpse, on which were placed the 
Bible from which he had so long preached, and the robes 
which he had worn in the pulpit, preceded by the oldest 
inhabitant catrying a cross designed to be placed by the 
grave, reached the church, a distance of two miles, the 
mourners had not yet all left the house. At the funeral 
services in the church which, although closely packed, only 
a small portion could enter, a paper written by Oberlin, 
many years before in prospect ot this event, was read. 
Among other .things the following tender and impressive 
language occurs: “God will neither forget nor forsake 
thee, my dear parish! He has towards thee, as I have of- 
ten said, thoughts of peace and mercy. All things will go 
well with thee. Only cleave thouto Him. Forget my 
name, and retain only that of Jesus Christ, whom I have 
proclaimed to thee. He is thy Pastor—I am bnt his ser- 
vant. He is the Good Master who sent me to thee that I 
might be useful. He alone is wise, good and almighty— 
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1 am but a poor, fallen, wretched man. Pray my 
friends, that you may all become the beloved sheep of his 
pasture. There is salvation in hone other than Jesus 
Christ ; Jesus loves you, seeks you, and is ready to receive 
you. Go to him, just as you are, with all your sins and 
infirmities. He alone can deliver you from them and heal 
you. He will sanctify and perfect you. Consecrate your- 
selves to Him. Whenever any of you die, may you die 
in Him, and may I meet you, with songs of triumph, in 
the mansions of the blessed, before the throne of the 
Lamb.” The document concludes with a fervent and affec- 
tionate prayer, as follows: “O my Ged! let thine eye watch 
over my dear parishioners; let thine ear be opened to 
hear them, thine arm extended to succor and protect them. 
Lord Jesus! thow hast entrusted this parish to my care, 
fallen and miserable, as I am. Oh! suffer me to commend 
it to thee, to resign it into thy hands. Give it pastors af- 
ter thine own heart. Never forsake it. Overrule alb 
things for its good. Enlighten them, guide them, love 
them, bless them all, and grant that the young and old,. 
the teachers and the taught, pastors and parishioners, may 
all, in due time, meet together in thy paradise! Even so, 
Father, Son and Holy Spirit! Even so; Amen !” 

There is much that is attractive in the faithful labors of 
John Frederic Oberlin, and the lessons, derived from his 
useful life, may be profitable in their relation to-our own 
personal efforts to do good. There have been men of 
more brilliant talents, of greater erudition and more varied 
attainments, but few individuals have been more earnest 
and devoted to their work, or more suecessful in the influ- 
ence which they wielded, and the results they accomplish- 
ed, than this humble Lutheran minister. He was the 
ideal of a good pastor, holy, harmless, separate from sin- 
ners, a man of warm heart and generous impulses, of 
great simplicity, of a frank, genial nature, uniform kindness 
and unsullied integrity. He possessed energy, industry, un- 
conquerable perseverance, and a wonderful power of endur- 
ance. He was a man of methodical habits, a lover of or- 
der and subordination, sincere and unreserved in his in- 
tercourse, practical in his character and entirely consecra- 
ted to the service of the Master. His career was one 
scene of active benevolence and zealous piety, an exhibi- 
tion of a loving heart, a blameless life and a tireless hand. 
He was thoroughly evangelical in his views, importunate 
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in prayer and strong in faith, and strikingly illustrated in his 
own walk and conversation the power and blessedness of 
the Gospel. He had a combination of good qualities 
which eminently fitted him for the field of labor assigned 
him by Providence. Notwithstanding the comparatively 
obscure and humble sphere which he occupied, he became 
the beloved patriarch of a renovated country and a regen- 
erated people ; his fame, as a philanthropist, has extended 
over the world, and his example has stimulated and guided 
others in their Christian efforts to advance the welfare and 
elevate the character of the race. 


ARTICLE IIf. 


EXPERIENCE AND PRACTICE AS NECESSARY IN RELIG- 
ION, AS IN SCIENCE. 


By G. B. Mitter, D. D., Hartwick Seminary, N. Y. 


_ The condition of such as have not an experimental ac- 
quaintance with the truths and consolations of the Gospel, 
is one that deserves a great deal of commiseration, and ex- 
cites the sympathy of every true friend of his species. 
The language of the Psalmist describes their state, when 
he says, “Surely every man walketh in a vain show; sure- 
ly they are disquieted in vain.” What labor is expended, 
what efforts are made, which if wisely directed, would en- 
sure a vast amount of happiness, but which by taking an 
improper course, serve only to involve the busy and ‘dis- 
quiet multitude, in an inextricable labyrinth of plans and 
schemes, of projects and hopes, that lead them still further 
astray from the only source of true bliss. Often they are 
rendered inaccessible to arguments and persuasion. They 
have no time for cool reflection. The want of something, 
they know not what, makes them restless; their restless- 
ness urges them deeper into the vortex of business or 
pleasure. But nothing of this sort can appease the crav- 
ing of the mind. They are stung with the consciousness 
of living beneath the dignity of a rational, an immortal 
being, but know not how to extricate themselves, or where 
to begin the change, which they feel to be needful, but 
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fear to be impossible. Many quiet the alarm of consci- 
ence, by an indefinite promise which they make, to choose 
some convenient opportunity to begin in earnest to seek 
the one thing needful. But, there are so many tempta- 
tions to defer ; their increasing heedlessness causes them 
to neglect so many favorable circumstances, that many, 
many alas! give themselves up to an indolent despair, 
and seek by various expedients to hush the reproaches of 
their conscience. Some by entirely absenting themselves 
from the instituted means of grace, cut themselves off from 
the assistance which a God of infinite mercy is ready to 
bestow upon them that seek him. Others who pay an ex- 
ternal respect to the ordinances of religion, so far, at least, 
as to attend upon the services of the sanctuary, come with 
a mind so full of prejudices, and so unprepared for a calm 
and serious examination of divine truths, that they receive 
no benefit. What do all his powers of reasoning and per- 
suasion avail to induce them to reflect upon their condi- 
tion, and to seek in season a refuge for their souls? Un- 
accustomed to continuous thought, or else having all their 
thoughts and desires turned into the channel of worldliness, 
they stumble at the threshhold of divine truth ; they pro- 

ose objections, they start difficulties which the wisdom of 
Saou would be incompetent to remove; because, those 
who offer them, are not sufficiently advanced in their 
knowledge to comprehend the most satisfactory reasons 
that could be given. Not only do they expect to under- 
stand “the deep things of God,” without the aid of the 
Holy Spirit, but things that are of themselves within the 
reach of the human mind, though demanding patient study 
and careful investigation, they want to seize at a grasp, 
and not succeeding in this, they throw the blame upon the 
preacher, or his doctrine. The truth is, that they begin 
at the wrong end. They want to master the difficulties of 
religion, without having learned the first elements of moral 
truth. To sit as pupils, to be treated as babes, they con- 
sider as an insult to their understanding. Yet, neither a 
Bacon nor a Newton would ever have attained to the 
heights of science, if he had refused to learn the alphabet. 
At the same time, it is a current remark, that a child can 
start difficulties in regard to natural science, which neither 
Newton nor Bacon could have solved, let alone, have 
brought down to a level with the child’s comprehension. 
Eyen so, in religion, if we hope to make progress, intel- 
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lectually or practically, we must be content to sit at the 
feet of Jesus, the teacher sent from God. Our first steps 
in every sort of knowledge, human or divine, must con- 
sist in receiving on authority, if only it be a competent 
and accredited authority. And he that would proceed in 
another way, will find to his cost, that all his labor, if he 
takes ever so much pains, has been misapplied, and the ut- 
most benefit he can derive from it—though that is a benefit 
not to be despised—is to have learnt that the way which he 
has been travelling, can never lead him to the truth. That 
he must begin anew if he would ever be profited; that he 
must consent to become as a little child, if be would enter 
into the kingdom of heaven; he must be content to be- 
come a fool if he would be wise. For such as have come 
to this acknowledgment and conviction, the door is open, 
the way is plain. “I will bring the blessed,” says Jeho- 
vah, “by a way that they knew not; I will lead them in 

aths that they have not known; I will make darkness 
fight before them, and crooked things straight. These 
things will I do unto them, and not forsake them.” 

If these observations are just, the wisdom of God will 
be apparent, in the form, in which divine truth is proposed 
tous in his Holy Word. It addresses us as children, 
with authority and with kindness. “Come ye children 
hearken unto me, I will teach you the fear of the Lord. 
What man is he that desireth life, and loveth many days 
that he may see good? Keep thy tongue from evil and 
thy lips from speaking guile. Depart from evil and do 
good ; seek peace and pursue it.” 

This wisdom was pre-eminently displayed ‘in Christ. 
He taught with authority, and notas the Scribes and Phari- 
sees. It is one of the distinguishing traits of the kingdom 
of heaven, as pointed out by our Lord himself, that the 
poor have the Gospel preached unto them; that divine 
truth is presented in a form which the most ignorant can 
profit by, provided they manifest a teachable disposition, 
while the wise and the learned, if they refuse instruction, 
will depart empty-handed. On a certain occasion, the Sa- 
viour rejoiced ip spirit, and said, “I thank thee, O Father, 
Lord of heaven and earth, that thou hast hid these things 
from the wise and prudent, and hast revealed them unto 
babes. Even so, Father! for so it seemed good in thy 
sight.” 

“We trust no one has received the impression as though 
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the Gospel feared investigation, or that it inculcated the 
dogma, that ignorance is the mother of devotion. Just 
the reverse. The Bible challenges examination; it en- 
courages, nay, it requires diligent research in those that 
would be profited by it. But it recommends to us, to be- 
gin atthe right place, according to our capacity and ad- 
vancement. A man may stand high in scientific and phi- 
losophical acquirements, who in all that relates to relig- 
ion, is a meré babe. What the religious and moral condi- 
tion of the Greeks and Romans was, in spite of their civi- 
lization, their refinement and their philosophy, we need 
not say. Some of the most eminent held sentiment8 and 
views that a child would be ashamed of. The multitude 
were immersed in superstition and vice, from which neither 
philosophy nor fine taste could deliver them. The Bible 
invites inquiry. To prove this, we may refer to the words 
of our Lord, when He says to the Jews: “If any man will 
do His will, he shal! know of the doctrine, whether it be 
of God, or whether I speak of myself.” Here is just that 
sort of examination enjoined, which lies at the foundation 
of Bacon’s philosophy, applied to a subject of more: im- 
portance than all the investigations of natural science ; the 
principle of ascertaining the facts of a case, by actual ex- 
periment. And, is there anything demanded here, that is 
not consistent with common sense and the highest wisdom? 
“If any man will do his will, he shall know of the doc- 
trine whether it be of God, or whether 1 speak of myself;” 
in other words, if we would be assured of the divine char- 
acter of the Gospel, we must act according to its require- 
ments. 

1. The reasonableness of this demand. This demand to 
act upon the requirements of the Gospel, if we would be 
assured of its divine character, is perfectly reasonable. 
For, in the first place, it is the very way, in which all con- 
siderate persons act in ordinary affairs of interest and im- 
portance. In order to judge of the value of any rule or 
principle, we apply it to practice. Knowledge, merely 
theoretical, and separate from experience and actual appli- 
cation, does not stand in very high esteem with business 
men. It often leads a man into great absurdities of plans 
and conduct. It gives rise to vagaries of the imagination, 
and strange fancies. Now, why should not similar results 
take place in regard to religion? Experience fully sup- 
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ports the position. Plain, practical Christians, who carry 
out the principles of the Gospel, in the government and 
conduct of their lives, are seldom seen to fall into sich ex- 
travagancies of doctrines and opinions, as may be wit- 
nessed in those, whose religion consists in mere unproduc- 
tive notions. The common duties of life have a strong 
tendency to chastise the speculations of the brain, and to 
restrain a man within the bounds of what is practicable. 
But, could we collect all the fancies, that float in the 
minds of such as know something of the Gospel, without 
turning their knowledge to any practical use, it would 
form a sad specimen of the aberrations of human intellect. . 
They would present a mass of impossibilities and contra- 
dictions. Such persons, and such, in some respects, are 
all the unconverted, indulge expectations in religious mat- 
ters, which would stamp them with folly and cover them 
with ridicule, if applied to the ordinary affairs of life. 
What should we think of a man who would set himself up 
as a critic of Homer or Virgil, without knowing a word of 
Greek or Latin, except what he might have gathered in 
conversation, and who refused to go through the tedious 
routine of study, necessary to acquire those languages ? 
And why shall it not be as reasonable a prerequisite, that 
we should do the will of God, in order to judge of the 
doctrine of our Lord, whether it be of God, or whether it 
be a human invention, the result of speculative reasoning, 
like so many systems of philosophy that have bad their 
day, and have been superseded by others, resting on a 
foundation equally weak? Is the requirement that we 
must put in practice what we have learned, if we would 

ain a solid knowledge of religious truth, an unreasonable 
demand? 

But there is a second ground on which we rest the rea- 
sonableness of this requirement. That is, that there is 
nothing in the doctrines of the Gospel, that is contrary 
to reason ; nothing in its commands but approves itself to 
our own consciences as right and proper. There are, no 
doubt, certain things taught in the Bible, which unassisted 
reason could never have discovered. But thatis included 
in the very idea of a divine revelation. And he who will 
admit nothing that he could not just as easily have dis- 
covered without a Teacher sent from God, must.ever sit 
down in contented ignorance. There are duties enjoined, 
which are hard, or rather impossible for flesh and blood, 
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fot our selfish, unreneWed nature. But, God has promi- 
ised to give us a new heaft; He offers to assist our weak- 
ness; He assures us that “He will work in us both to will 
and to do according to his pleasure.” And he that proud- 
ly rejects this offered assistance, must see how be will save 
himself from the threatening ruin. But to him that is 
humble and teachable, willing and obedient, the way shall 
be made plain, and the discharge of his duty easy. This 
being promised, we may boldly say, that any one that will 
calmly and candidly considet it, must grant that the con- 
dition stated by our Lord, that we must do the will of 
God, in order to judge his doctrine aright, is just and rea- 
sonable. The bitterest enemies of the Gospel, have, for 
very shame, acknowledged that it contains the purest sys- 
tem of morals that the world has seen. The larger and 
more comprehensive the view a man can take of the moral 
condition and wants of the world, of what is necessary to 
ensure the greatest amount of individual, social and na- 
tional happiness, the more will he be convinced, on a care- 
ful examination, that the Gospel presents the only ade- 
quate remedy for the evils of our present state; that its 
precepts and laws are based upon a plan that takes in the 
whole world, and all times and circumstances; and the 
whole man in all his relations; and the whole measure of 
his existence, not only for time; but for eternity. And, 
how, with all these facts before us, which one can but 
briefly hint at, with nothing demanded of us, but what 
our reason approves as right, and conscience enjoins as a 
duty, shall we not acknowledge that the requirement 
made by the Saviour, is reasonable ? 

A third ground of the reasonableness of this demand is, 
that it is most proper that God should require this of us; 
both for His own sake and for ours. It were derogatory 
to the dignity of Jehovah, to bestow spiritual blessings 
upon other terms. If we have not so much reverence for 
our Maker, as that we will follow His directions implicitly, 
without waiting to have all our doubts removed, it argues 
a state of mind utterly disqualified to share in his favor. 
Did not the Gospel demand an unqualified submission on 
our part, we should be deprived of one evidence of its di- 
vine origin. But now it comes to us with all that direct- 
ness of command, which is the natural language of au- 
thority ; which we are led almost instinctively to look for 
in a revelation of the will of God; especially when we 
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keep in mind, that we have been undutiful and rebellious 
children towards our heavenly Father, ought not the amaz- 
ing fact that he tenders the first overtures to a reconcilia- 
tion, to make us embrace the very earliest opportunity of 
showing a disposition to repent and to do better? Were 
we actuated by a proper feeling towards our gracious Mas- 
ter, should we not anxiously inquire, is there any possi- 
bility for us to be received into favor again? Would 
we not be disposed to examine into the claims of any mes- 
sage that purported to come from our injured Sovereign 
and Judge ; and instead of being so incredulous as many 
are, and ready to raise the most frivolous objections to 
the Gospel of his grace, would we not at once determine 
to give ita fair trial? Are not all these difficulties that 
we pretend to find, mere pretexts with which to hide our 
unwillingness to return to our allegiance, and to yield to 
God the obedience which He claims from all His rational 
subjects? Do we not endeavor by such expedients to 
palliate our guilt and to quiet the reproaches of our own 
minds? Were God—to suppose an impossible case—to 
come down to our demands, would not the disposition 
from which they originate, lead us to go on starting new 
objections? How easy these are to be found, every one 
may have witnessed, in the ordinary intercourse of society, 
when a man is required to do something, to which he feels 

eculiarly averse. And is there anything to which the 

uman mind is naturally more averse than to confess its 
faults, to repent of its sins and amend its ways? It is not 
only proper that Gog should require implicit submission 
to itis authority, but we could not receive the Gospel on 
any other terms, because it would make us either hake 
the offer, or reject it as unauthentic. 

2. The necessity of obeying the Saviour’s injunction, if 
we would hope to be benefited by the Gospel. God will 
not retract His word; He will never accommodate His 
conduct to the perverse demands of His rebellious sub- 
jects, who deserve nothing but immediate destruction, as 
the just reward of their disobedience. This must be suffici- 
ently evident from what has been presented. But there is 
a natural impossibility of our being benefited by the Gos- 
pel in any other. way. There are other evidences of the 
truth of the Gospel, besides that of actual experience of 
its beneficial effects. There is the evidence from miracles, 
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from the fulfilment of prophecies, from the rapid propaga- 
tion of the Gospel in the very times and countries, where 
it was first promulgated, where every opportunity existed 
for any one to satisfy himself of its truth, or falsehood. 
But these are all mere preparatory steps to the actual trial 
of its virtue. These may be necessary, in certain cases, 
to bring a man within the precincts of the temple; they 
may serve to prevent his stumbling on the very thresh- 
hold of the sanctuary ; but they bring him only where 
the chief part, if not all such as live under the sound of 
the Gospel, already stand. It is still necessary, after all 
these preliminaries are adjusted, to follow the very course 
which our Lord prescribes. “If any man will do His will, 
he shall know of the doctrine, whether it be of God.” 
And if one that had serious doubts of the authenticity of 
the Bible, could be persuaded to take this course, he would 
find it to be far the shortest and most satisfactory, nay, ab- 
solutely necessary to his participating in the blessings 
which the Gospel offers. So long as a man considers that 
to be poisonous, which the physician offers him, he will, of 
course, refuse to take it, and the first thing is to convince 
him of the erroneousness of his opinion. But, after all, 
he must yet take it, in order to experience its restorative 
effects. It is a case, therefore, that must be perfectly 
clear, that we must apply the Gospel to our personal use, 
in order to enjoy its life-giving power. 

The Gospel, in its proper and profitable use, is of a 
practical nature. It must be applied to the regulation of 
our conduct, to the government of our temper, to the 
amendment of our heart, or it is of no avail that we hear 
its doctrines. Asa man, to enjoy that vigorous state of 
the system, which is the result of suitable exercise, must 
take such exercise ; or he that would receive nourishment 
from the food provided by a bountiful Creator, must re- 
ceive that food; or he that would reap a crop of wheat, 
must sow wheat ; so he that would know the Gospel to be 
the power of God unto salvation, must obey the Gospel ; 
he must do the will of God. This implies that, what we 
know to be our duty, what the Gospel enjoins, and 
reason and conscience confirm, we must practice. He 
expects us to obey. his commands in whatever way. 
made known to us. And, if we seriously set ourselves to 
do his will, He will aid us. If we ask Him, He will give 
us His Holy Spirit. He is more ready to do this, than a 
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father is to give such good things as he knows, to his 
children. 

Whatever our conscience tells us is wrong, is forbidden, 
is contrary to the will of God, we are to abstain from it, 
as we would from swallowing poison, or handling -fire. 
We are to act only with the same discretion in things of a 
moral nature, as we do in natural things. Bwt while we 
refuse to do the will of God, we will not escape with im- 
punity. It is impossible. God would first have to change 
the whole course of his government; He would have to 
alter the nature of things, from what he has established. 
He would have to violate His solemn promises to the 
righteous, and threatenings to the wicked; He would have 
to change His own character ; He would cease to be God, 
if any one should be made happy without doing His will. 
But what is more especially and immediately the will of 
God in regard to sinful creatures, is that we believe on His 
Son, Jesus Christ, whom He sent, to save us from our sins 
and their consequences. And is there anything hard or 
unreasonable, or impossible in this command ? 

What is it, but to believe that God is gracious and will- 
ing to re-admit us to the privileges of His children? 
W hat, but to confide in the truth, and the mercy, and the 
wisdom, and the power of God. To believe his solemn 
declaration, that He has no pleasure in the death of the 
sinner ; that it is not at all His will that any should per- 
ish, but that all should come to repentance. And what 
is repentance? What, but to acknowledge that we were 
wrong in disobeying the wise demands of our gracious 
Maker and Sovereign; wrong in violating our own con- 
sciences, and yielding to the allurements of sin ; wrong in 
living a reckless, thoughtless life, like natural brute beasts 
made to be taken and destroyed; wrong in acting more 
ungratefully even than the beasts; for the ox knoweth his 
owner, and the ass his master’s crib, but we have 
not acknowledged our obligation unto God, nor con- 
sidered His claims upon our gratitude and love. What 
is repentance, but when we discover that we have been 
wrong, that we have done foolishly and acted wickedly, 
have degraded. our nature by sin, and provoked the dis- 
pleasure of the Almighty, that we should confess the same 
honestly, and resolve with the help of God, to do so no 
more ? a is faith, but to accept with humble grati- 
tude, the gra@fous promises of our heavenly Father, that 
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if we return unto Him, He will receive us into favor again; 
to embrace his offered aid, and yield to the gentle influ- 
ences of His Holy Spirit; to believe in Jesus Christ, 
whom He has sent to be the Saviour of a lost and ruined 
world, to rely upon His atonement as the ground of our 
reconciliation with God; to put ourselves under His guid- 
ance, as He Captain of our salvation, as the Prince of 
peace, the Lord of life, the procuring cause of all the bless- 
ings we already enjoy, or ever expect at the hand of God; 
to dedicate ourselyes to Him, as His blood-bought property, 
with life and soul and influence, to live henceforth, not to 
ourselves, but to Him that died for us and rose again ? 

8. The happy effects of such obedience. “He shall 
know of the doctrine, whether it be of God.” The term 
“to know” in Scripture, has generally a more emphatic 
meaning, than we are wont to attribute to it in ordinary 
discourse. To know God means something more than 
barely to know that there is a God, a knowledge which all 
but the foo] possess; it means to have an intimate acquaint- 
ance with God, to know Him as our gracious God and 
merciful Father, to hold communion with Him by prayer, 
and meditation, and study of His holy word. Thus, when 
our Saviour says of such as do the will of God, they shall 
know of his doctrine, whether it be of God, it implies 
that they shall know it from personal experience of its 
healthful and comforting properties, its cheering, sanctify- 
ing, saving effects. 

And first, by obeying the simple, reasonable and neces- 
sary requirements laid down by our Lord, a man will be 
relieved from the burden of guilt lying upon his consci- 
ence, prostrating his moral powers and checking every at- 
tempt at improving his spiritual condition. All men by 
nature are in the situation of bankrupts towards their 
Maker, such as the Saviour describes, “The kingdom of 
heaven is likened unto a certain king, which would take 
account of his servants. And when he had begun to 
reckon, one was brought unto him, which owed him ten 
thousand talents. But forasmuch as he had not to pay, 
his lord commanded him to be sold and his wife and child- 
ren and all that he had, and payment to be made.” Such 
is the situation of every one of us by nature. And we 
know it, and in consequence, we feel disheartened and 
afraid. We know that the day of reckoning must come, 
and we are not prepared to meet the demas of justice. 
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Various are the expedients, to which men have recourse to 
drive out of their minds the sense of guilt, and the ex- 
pectation of a coming judgment. Butallin vain. Deep 
within the breast is heard the voice of conscience, low— 
muttering, or sometimes loud—thundering in their ears, 
“Sinner, prepare to meet thy God.” Not only are we con- 
scious of a vast debt of responsibility and guilt already 
incurred, but we are sensible, also, that we are perpetually 
adding to the fearful amount, by living in disobedience to 
the commands of God. e know, that he demands our 
obedience, our reverence “and submission, while we are 
living ina state of opposition to His holy will. There 
is a controversy between God and the sinner, and some 
day, and some how must it be settled. And, if the wish 
should arise in our hearts to serve and obey our Maker, 
the difficulty presents itself to the reflecting mind, what 
can be done with the old score, that stands against me. 
No one whio was indebted to his neighbor, would think it 
a valid excuse for not paying, to assure him that he would 
run in debt no further. Nor would the laws of any well 
regulated country pronounce a criminal clear, for merely 
promising, that he would offend no more. Thus we all 
stand towards God, indebted in ten thousand talents, with 
nothing to pay. No one, that takes time to reflect on his 
condition, can rest easy and satisfied under these circum- 
stances. For there is no escaping the hands of Divine 
justice, as a man may escape from the action of human 
laws. Here a God of infinite goodness steps in to our re- 
lief. Of His own free and sovereign will, of His good 
pleasure, without any inducement held forth on our part, 
unasked and unsought, He has provided a way of recon- 
ciling the difficulty ; a way consistent with his holiness, 
truth and justice ; a way which displays His mercy in the 
brightest colors, which makes it practicable to save the 
sinner without relaxing the authority of the divine law, or 
fixing a stain upon the moral government of the world. 
Jesus Christ, the only begotten Son of God, voluntarily 
assumes our nature, with its whole debt of guilt; He pays 
it from the infinite treasure of His merit; He offers a free 
pardon to all that will return to their allegiance. He as- 
sures us, that if we entrust our cause to Him, He will 
bring us off safe in the court of heaven; if we obey Him 
as the Father’s ambassador, sent to reconcile us unto God, 
He will restore us to the forfeited rights of citizenship, to 
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all the privileges of the children of God. But this is al- 
together a moral transaction. It is not a question of dol- 
lars and cents; nora point of legal policy. The service 
which God demands, which alone can be of any value in 
His eyes, is the service of the heart, the homage of our 
affections ; and to do the will of God, includes in the very 
idea, that we love, reverence, trust and obey Him. 

And in order to make these feelings possible for us, God 
has given us in Christ Jesus, the fullest proof of His gra- 
cious disposition towards us, of the yearnings of His pa- 
ternal heart over every repentfhg prodigal, so affectingly 
portrayed by the Saviour, in the parable of the younger son 
who left his father’s house and spent his estate in riotous 
living. “But when he was yet a great way off, his father 
saw him and had compassion, and ran and fell on his neck 
and kissed him.” And when the poor, penitent began to 
stammer out his confession, “Father, I have sinned against 
heaven aud in thy sight, and am no more worthy to be 
called thy son,” he interrupts him with saying to the ser- 
vants, “Bring forth the best robe and put it on him.” 
What system of religion, but that of the Bible, has ever 
represented the Almighty in such a light, as a father re- 
joicing over his lost son, that is found again? Whoamong 
the philosophers, ancient or modern, has ever hit upon 
such an idea? He that does not see, in this beautiful de- 
lineation of the love of our heavenly Father, a message 
brought directly from heaven by Him who was from 
eternity in the bosom of the Father, whom He sent forth 
to seek and to save His lost children of the human family, 
must be awfully deficient in the feeling for what is divine. 
But all this love is manifested, that we may be induced to 
return, to submit again to our Father’s will. Therefore, 
he solemnly assures us, that He is no longer angry. Heis 
reconciled through His Son, and has sent forth his ser- 
vants to beseech men to be reconciled. If then we feel 
our hearts drawn towards God, on the review of what He 
has done for us, we should be persuaded to follow up this 
feeling. It is the gentle drawing of His Spirit, by which 
He would woo us back to our Father’s house. And if we 
do His will, we shall know for ourselves, of the doctrine 
which Christ taught, whether. He brought it from heaven, 
or whether it is the idle dream of human speculation. So 
soon as, in serious earnestness, we resolve to do the will of 
God, because it is our duty as a rational and accountable 
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being, because we feel it our privilege thus to manifest our 
gratitude as a redeemed sinner, we will, at oncé, begin to 
realize that the doctrine taught by Christ, is indeed from 
heaven, that He, and He alone, has the words of eternal life, 
that a divine power unto salvation accompanies the Gos- 
pel, wherever it is received in faith and simplicity. The 
first effect, will be, that the crushing sense of guilt will be 
relieved ; we will begin to feel some confidence in God ; 
we will love Him, because He first loved us; we will feel 
a strong attachment to that divine Redeemer, to whose me- 
diation we owe our restoration to peace and happiness. 
But nothing short of a sincere, thorough, and universal 
disposition to do all the will of God, as far as known to us, 
will avail. This only constitutes a true conversion. A 
hypocritical confession, or a wavering obedience will be 
fruitless. Nor need we expect the blessing on these terms. 
“Whosoever shall keep the whole law, and yet offend in 
one point, he is guilty of all,” says an apostle, by which he 
means, that if we should make but a single reservation, in 
which we will not obey the command of God, this is vir- 
tually rejecting His authority, and proclaiming ourselves 
rebels against His government. Our obedience is, and will 
necessarily be imperfect, and we are not to be saved by 
our obedience on legal principles; but it must be sincere 
and uniform, which is often called evangelical obedience, 
of which St. John says in his lst Epistle, “Whosoever 
abideth in Him (i. e. in Christ) sinneth not;” he does not sin 
habitually and willfully ; it is his earnest desire and dispo- 
sition to do the will of God, and nothing grieves him 
more than the discovery of so many imperfections, that 
still cleave to his best attempts; while as the apostle 
goes on, “Whosoever sinneth,” viz.: with deliberation and 
purpose, “hath not seen Him, neither known Him.” His 
religion is all a pretence. Besides the removal of the bur- 
den of guilt, a second benefit that we shall derive from do- 
ing the will of God, is that we shall love God and delight 
to hold communion with Him. A friendly intercourse of 
parental love and filial reverence will be established. We 
feel that we have been admitted, by adoption, into that 
holy and happy family, of which the Father in heaven is 
the Supreme Head, and Christ is the elder brother. 
“Truly,” says St. John, “our fellowship is with the Father 
and with His Son Jesus Christ.” “If our hearts condemn 
us not,” if we are conscious of the sincerity of our faith 
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and obedience, in short, if our faith manifests itself by our 
works of love, of temperance and devotion, “then have we 
confidence towards God, and whatsoever we ask we receive 
of Him, because we keep His commandments, and do those 
things that are pleasing in His sight.” There is a new 
and tender relation produced by faith in Christ. We have 
become the children of God, first-fruits of His creatures, 
whom of His own will He begat with the word of truth. 
With such feelings, how pleasantly can we pass the time 
of our sojourning here below. We can rejoice in God as 
a faithful Creator, to whom we have committed our souls 
in well-doing. Duty becomes easy, when actuated by love. 
Asa family united by the bonds of a strong affection, ‘ 
amidst the endearments of mutual kindness, and rejoicing 
in each others company, can easily forego the vain amuse- 
ments of the world, seeing that they have pleasures of a 
purer cast flowing from their mutual a and do- 
mestic employments, which they would not exchange for 
all the riotous enjoyments of the sons of mirth; so the 
Christian in communion with God, in his union with Christ, 
and fellowship with his brethren of the faith, in his labors 
and exertions for the welfare of man, and the spread of 
the truth, has, in the expressive language of the Lord, 
meat to eat, of which others do not know. Calm and 
joa is his life ; cheerful and regulated his mind. His 
eart is filled with love to God and man. He is happy 
and desires to see others happy. The struggle of fierce 
and contending passions has been hushed. And should 
trials and afflictions beset his path, he is not greatly moved 
by them. He has that temper which is prepared to meet 
trouble, and to break its shock. He has a Friend in hea- 
ven, to whom he can communicate all his griefs, and who 
is able to give him advice and comfort. He has the ex- 
ample of Christ set before him, for his encouragement and 
support. And he has the assurance, that to them that love 
God, all things must work together for good. Should he 
have to part with every earthly comfort, he does not lose 
his all; his chief treasure is safe, for it is laid up in heaven. 
Just as a man who has the bulk of his property insured, 
will not lament greatly over the loss of a few articles 
which the fire has consumed. Thus the happy effect of 
doing the will of God, manifests itself here already. The 
Christian is a happy man, the only happy man. Even the 
unconverted can often perceive that he has sources of joy 
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and comfort to which they are strangers. True, his life 
may be chequered with sorrows—for we have no absolute 
promise of a comfortable life on earth ; the remains of sin 
and imperfection in the best, compel God to chasten His 
children ; while the wickedness and misery that reign in 
the world, cause much grief to every benevolent heart, so 
that with the prophet, he may often say, “Mine eye run- 
neth down with rivers of water, for the destruction of the 
daughter of my people;” or with righteous Lot, who 
dwelling among the wicked, “in seeing and hearing, vexed 
his righteous soul from day to day, with their unlawful 
deeds.” He may be persecuted and reviled, driven from 
place to place, and treated as the offscouring of all things. 
At all times, and under the most favorable circumstances, 
while in the body he groans, he has a cross to bear, the 
flesh and its works to mortify. 

But in his greatest grief, there is joy, with which no stran- 
ger intermedles. His Lord is with him in the fiery furnace, 
and he is safe. He can rejoice in tribulation, for it makes 
the sincerity of its faith and the value of his hope more 
manifest. He knows that the doctrine which he has re- 
ceived, is from God. His own experience has taught him 
this.. He has found the promises of God to be sufficient. 
He waits with patience and perseverance for the time of 
his release from labor. He looks forward to share, through 
infinite grace, in that “rest, that remaineth for the people 
of God.” There, in the upper sanctuary, he knows that 
all tears shall be wiped from every eye; there sin and im- 
perfection, and sorrow have no place. There all is joy, 
and peace, and rapture, and songs of victory, and ascrip- 
tions of glory to Him that loved us, and redeemed us with 
his own blood, and saved us from our sins, and made 
us kings and priests unto God, even the Father. “If any 
man will do His will, he shall know of the doctrine wheth- 
er it be of God, or whether I speak of myself.” 
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ARTICLE IV. 


MELCHISEDEC. 
By Rev. J. B. Gross, Easton, Pa. 


Of the ancient and illustrious personage, whom St. Paul 
describes, in his Epistle tothe Hebrews, under the magnifi- 
cent title of “King of Salem, and priest of the Most High 
God,” we have, unfortunately, not the least trace of a gene- 
alogy, and, of course, no knowledge ot his earlier career. 
Hence, in the third verse of the seventh chapter, of this 
Epistle, the apostle of the Gentiles declares him to be, 
“Without father, without mother, without descent, having 
neither beginning of days, nor end of life; but made like 
unto the Son of God; abideth a priest continually.” These 
words may be thus explained: no record or tradition, in 
regard to Melchisedec’s parentage being extant, the apostle 
expresses the fact, by saying that he had none, which sim- 
ply amounts to this, that no one knew his pedigree. We 
get a glimpse of him but once, and he disappears, proba- 
bly forever from our sight, and from our researches. 
Christ, our high-priest, is compared to the Salemite priest, 
Melchisedec, and declared to be made after the similitude 
of him, who abideth a priest continually. This adverbial 
expression continually, we must not press too closely, but 
consider it as implying only a very long time; for even 
the high-priesthood of our Lord Jesus Christ shall termi- 
nate at the final and universal subjugation of the moral 
world, to the dominion of the Supreme Being. (1 Cor. 15: 
24-28.) Melchisedec was a cotemporary of the patriarch 
Abraham, and exercised the two-fold and eminent func- 
tions of king and priest, in the city of Salem, at the time 
that the Hebrew shepherd, renowned subsequently, as “the 
father of the faithful,’ no less bravely than generously re- 
scued his unfortunate nephew Lot (Gen. 14: 14-20,) from 
his captivity, (as mortifying as it must have been unde- 
served) among the four confederated kings, “Amraphel, 
king of Shinar, Arioch, king of Ellasar, Chedorlaomer, 
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king of Elam, and Tidal, king of nations.” On his re- 
turn to “the Plain of Mamre,” his nomadic home, his 
road led him in the vicinity of Salem, known, at a later 
period, as Jerusalem, composed of Jebus and Salem, but 
corrupted into Jeru-salem, instead of Jebus or Jebu-salem. 
Melchisedec, rightly presuming that his neighbor, and, 
most likely, a member of his church, a man of note, being 
at the head of a numerous and powerful family, and hold- . 
ing the office of sheik or emir, a position which implies 
the exercise of subpriestly functions, must very much 
stand in need of refreshment, after his noble but laborious 
military exploit, hastened to meet the victor, and offer to 
him the opportune gifts of “bread and wine.” Such con- 
duct displays a great and generous soul, and proves that 
Melchisedec possessed as benignant a heart, as he did ex- 
alted rank. In his high sacerdotal capacity, “as priest of 
the Most High God,” he, moreover, prohounced this sol- 
emn benediction upon the Hebrew chief: “Blessed be 
Abraham of the Most High God, possessor of heaven and 
earth ;” and grateful towards God for this successful enter- 
prise, he continued: “And blessed be the Most High God, 
who hath delivered thine enemies into thy hands.” Abra- 
ham, as a member of his sacerdo-regal community, thus, at 
the same time, acknowledges his fealty and his thankful- 
ness to him: “And he gave him tithes of all,” the spoil. 

Some authors have expressed the opinion, that, instead 
of Salem, the future Jerusalem, Melchisedec resided at a 
place, on the banks of the Jordan, also called Salem, in 
our English version. But the Greek of the name of this 
town or village, is not Salem, but Saleim or Salim, and it 
is, therefore, an entirely distinct locality, little fitted to be 
the seat of regal power, and priestly supremacy. Salem 
and Zion, (Ps 76: 2,) are expressive of the same place, 
Jerusalem, the ancient stronghold and abode of the Jebu- 
sites. 

A personage figures in the one hundred and tenth Psalm, 
who, in the first verse, is called, “my Lord,” and of whom, 
it is affirmed, in the fourth verse, by an oath from the 
Lord, that he should be “a priest forever, after the order 
of Melchisedec.” According to St. Paul, (Heb. 5: 6,) this, 
thus honorably distinguished individual, clothed with high 
sacerdotal functions, not only pre-figures, but proleptically 
represents and actually is, Jesus Christ. Sustained b 
facts like these, the apostle declares that Melchisedec had 
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been priest of the most high God, long before the institu- 
tion of the Levitical ritual ; that, therefore, those liturgi- 
cal rites had been but temporarily obligatory upon the 
Jews; and that, inasmuch as Jesus Christ had been made 
a priest, after the priesthood of this illustrious prototype 
of the Son of God, the ritualistic laws of the Jews, were 
now to be considered, as forever abolished, and the Gen- 
tiles entitled to be received into the Church, without ob- 
jection to their obsolete requirements. This fact is farther 
elucidated and exhibited in its true strength, by a refer- 
ence to the striking difference, which exists between the 
Levitical priesthood, and that of our Lord. Paul, in the 
seventh chapter of the letter to the Hebrews, distinguishes 
between the Levitical and the Christian dispensation, in a 
train of argument, substantially like the following: “Ab- 
raham paid tithe to Melchisedec, and is, therefore, to be 
regarded as occupying an inferior rank to that of Melchise- 
dec. He is blessed, and says Paul, “Without all contra- 
diction, the less is blessed of the better. Now, inasmuch 
as Abraham paid tithe, his descendants, the Levites, who 
were yet in his loins, or seminally contained in their an- 
cestor, Abraham, when he thus did homage to the “King 
of Righteousness,” virtually paid tithe in his person. Be- 
sides, if the Levitical or Aaronitic priesthood had been 
perfect, there would not have been need of the institution 
of another. But there has been need of another, and, of 
course, a better, the priesthood of Jesus Christ. This 
priesthood has no direct or organic connection with that of 
the Levites, and can, therefore, not represent or perpetuate 
it. Neither as regards the line of his descent, nor the charac- 
ter of his sacerdotal office, has Christ anything in common 
with the Aaronitic priesthood. He is of another tribe, 
the tribe of Judah, and he is a priest of a new order, “the 
order of Melchisedec,” Hence, according to the eighteenth 
verse of the same chapter, the Levitical rites or laws are an- 
nulled, both on account of their weakness and their unprofit- 
ableness. Again, the Levitical priesthood was instituted 
“without an oath,” but that of Christ (Ps. 110: 4,) “with 
an oath;” those priests were mortal and had always to be 
succeeded by others, but Christ “lives forever.” Finally, 
when Abraham paid homage to the king of Salem, and 
priest of the most high God, he was still uncircumcised, 
and, therefore, not a member of the Jewish church, which 
did not then exist, but a member of the Melchisedecan 
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church, and a true worshipper of God, without the pale of 
the Jewish church. 

The residence of Melchisedec was Jerusalem, which, in 
the age of the distinguished Jewish chieftain, Joshua, and, 
at a still later period, went by the name of Jebus, thus 
named from the tribe of Canaanites, calied Jebusites, the 
ancient inhabitants of the place. From the first book of 
Chronicles, (11: 4-5) it appears likely, that David, the puis- 
sant king of the Jews, first conferred the name Jerusalem 
upon this mountain-home of the Jebusites, which, according 
to history, they loved enough, heroically to defend it against 
the Jewish invaders. In this old Jebus or Salem, after- 
wards Jerusalem, and still later, Mount Zion, “The city of 
our God, the mountain of his holiness,” was, it seems, a 
church of the most high Ged, whose members, Abraham 
and perhaps the most of his family excepted, were of 
heathen origin, composed mainly or exclusively of the 
Jebusites, a tribe of the Canaanites, and whose king and 
priest was Melchisedec. Doubtless, some persons will be 
amazed at the idea, that a true, godly church, consisting of 
heathen, grown, believing and pious, anterior to Moses or 
to Christ, and living amid heathen, whose corrupt lives, 
according to the Jewish annals, disgraced the name of hu- 
manity, should have constituted a holy church of God. 
The apostle Peter, with a mind happily disabused on this 
subject, and now full of liberal and philanthropic senti- 
ments, exclaims: “Of a truth, I perceive that God is no 
respecter of persons, but in every nation, he that feareth 
Ged, and werketh righteousness, is accepted with Him!” 
“Can there any good thing come out of Nazerath?” asked 
‘Nathanael, and Philip in reply said, “Come and see.” 
From a despised city of the decried Galileans came a Sa- 
viour, and from the heathen too, now and then, a good 
thing may come. Pythagoras, who led a pure and virtu- 
ous life, enjoined the duty of self-examination upon his 
disciples, as their earliest and latest daily work. Frugality 
of living, temperance and sobriety of deportment, were 
inculcated as virtues of the highest importance. The re- 
spect due to the aged, he failed not to exact. Virtue, said 
the wise man, is the perfection of the soul. He held, that 
rewards and punishments should be adapted to the differ- 
ent degrees of guilt or merit. He sought God, who, ac- 
cording to St. Paul, “is not far from any one of us,” and 
he found him. The doctrine of a future existence formed 
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a main article of his creed. It was based upon the belief 
of the transmigration of the soul after death, through other 
sentient organic bodies, suited to its wants or deserts, and 
of such a rank or nature, as always to further its continual 
advancement in its different probationary stages of progres- 
sive development. Socrates, too, showed that “God had 
not left himself without a witness among the heathen.” 
He likewise had a school, consisting of numerous follow- 
ers, among whom was the divine Plato. Only the wise 
and good, in the opinion of the Athenian philosopher, can 
be happy. Like Pythagoras, he taught the existence of a 
Supreme Being, the God of gods; and so firmly did he be- 
lieve in the immortality of the soul, that death seemed but 
a transition into life. According to the lessons of the So- 
cratic school, he is the most perfect man, whose propen- 
sities and desires are under the control of reason. In a 
dialogue, recorded in the Memorabilia of Xenophon, a dis- 
ciple of the sage, and a most excellent man, between So- 
crates and Enthydemus, on the subject of the Supreme 
Deity, the former expresses himself to the effect, That 
the good God, who has made all things, may be recognized 
in his manifold and wonderful works, which he ever gov- 
erns and preserves, in their unimpaired vigor. Let us, 
he continues, ever strive to render just homage of respect 
and veneration to the Divinity, whose will it seems chiefly 
to be, that we should realizeSand adore his varied and 
boundless goodness towards us. This is good doctrine, 
considering that it is the result of unaided reason. Alas! 
many who walk amid the light of Christian revelation, 
have less reason, and a worse faith than this. These, 
among many other examples, may suffice to show that’ 
truth and righteousness may even be the heritage of hea- 
then, and that the Jebusites may have had a true and holy 
church in Salem, administered by Melchisedec, priest of 
the most high God. 

When king David conquered Jebus or Jerusalem, he 
treated the inhabitants with unusual lenity, an instance of 
rare magnanimity, in the military career of this heroic, 
but sometimes, cruel monarch. From this treatment of 
the vanquished people, it is, with good reason, to be pre- 
sumed, that Jebus contained a sanctuary, as well asa priesi, 
of the Most High God, and that both Abraham and the 
Jebusites, probably other Canaanites too, were members 
of good standing, of this Melchisedecan church. The ob- 
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jection to this theory, urged with renewed vehemence, is, 
that it is not at all likely, that while even the descendants 
of Ham were generally involved in the folly and guilt of 
idolatry, there should have been a true Church, not only 
among the Canaanites, but composed almost exclusively of 
Canaanites, the posterity of Ham, and the unhappy objects 
of a hereditary and inveterate Jewish hatred. The Jewish 
pretensions to extraordinary holiness, as the posterity of 
Abraham, whose high spiritual excellence, each claimed as 
an individual merit, deserves no endorsement, or favorable 
regard, as it is simply based upon self-conceit, and a sad 
want of charity for other nations. Michaelis, on this in- 
teresting and novel subject, as set forth in his “Typical 
Theology,” in substance says: Against the probability of 
the existence of a Church of God, in Salem, in the midst 
of the Canaanites, is urged the fact, that Abraham ex- 
pressly forbade, that his son should form matrimonial re- 
lations among the Canaanites. And Abraham said unto 
his eldest servant of his house, that ruled over all that he 
had: “Put, I pray thee, thy hand under my thigh, and I 
will make thee swear by the Lord, the God of heaver, and 
the God of the earth, that thou shalt not take a wife unto 
my son, of the daughters of the Canaanites, among whom 
I dwell. But thou shalt go unto my country, and to my 
kindred, and take a wife unto my son Isaac.” (Gen. 24: 

2-4.) But it should be borne in mind, that this prohibi- 
tion was made more than half a century later than the 
first mention of Melchisedec, during which lapse of time, 
the morals of the Canaanites, may have become much cor- 
rupted. Besides, the assumption is simply, that a Church 
of God flourished among the Jebusites, in Salem, without 
predicating the existence of a similar organization, among 
the other kindred tribes. All that is sought to be proved 
here, is, that there was a good seed still remaining among 
these Hamitic people, and that this good son prospered 
and bore good fruit, under the tutelar care of the king of 
Salem, and priest of the Most High God. In addition to 
this, it may be observed, that it is quite uncertain, whether 
indeed, it was on account of idolatrous religious practices 
among the Canaauites, that the aged patriarch forbade a 
connubial relation of his son and heir with one of their 
daughters; nay, it iseven exceedingly probable, that it 
was not owing to religious considerations, at all, that the 
prohibition was made, as there prevailed among his own 
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kindred, of whom he sought a bride for his son, the prac- 
tice of idolatry, once, and in its purer form, the common 
creed of mankind. (Gen. 81: 19-80 & 31-35.) Partiality 
for his family, and an idea that the nomadic mode of life, 
was more honorable than agricultural pursuits, furnished 
sufficient motives for such conduct. These objections be- 
ing thus without force, or in other words, untenable, it is 
morally certain, that Melchisedec, king of the Jebusites, 
in Salem, and priest of the Most High God, had among his 
subjects, a greater or less number of persons, who were 
members of his church, unless we prefer to believe what 
is not plausible, that he was priest solely in his individual 
capacity, without a church, or, at most, only for some un- 
known and remote people, of whose existence it would be 
vain to indulge a conjecture. Probability and reason, 
therefore, favor the existence of a Jebusite church, in Sa- 
lem, the Jorusalem above, the regal home and scene of 
sacerdotal activity of the great Melchisedec. 

A new difficulty appears to claim our attention here. 
Could Abraham, if Melchisedec was a Jebusite priest, own 
him for his priest? Why not? Was not Melchisedec a 
priest of the Most High God? Besides, is not the presen- 
tation of the tenth of the spoil, evidence of homage to a 
superior? And does not St. Paul reason well and irresisti- 
bly, when he asserts that, “Without all contradiction, the 
less is blessed by the better.” Perhaps, however, it may 
be suggested, that the patriarch gave tithe to the kind and 
considerate priest, from motives only of politeness. The 
idea, however, is improbable, for such an act has ever been 
construed, by mankind, as denoting the indisputable fact, 
that he who bestows the tenth of his substance upon a 
priest, does it because he expects to receive the benefit of 
his priestly functions, or, in other words, through his in- 
strumentality to communicate with Divinity, and obtain 
Divine blessings. But why Abraham, who at that time, 
did not stand in the special covenant relations to Jehovah, 
of which mention is made, in the fifteenth and seventeenth 
chapters of Genesis, could not maintain a churchly con- 
nection with Melchisedee, a priest. If the Jebusite church 
is not ‘the Jerusalem above,” or that which existed in the 
days of Melchisedec, the free church, the symbol of the 
Christian Church, and “the mother of us all,” (Gal. 4: 26) 
what is it, and where is it to be found? It is demonstra- 
bly certain, that, at the time, to which the priesthood of 
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Melchisedec is referred, there did not exist a law com- 
manding, either the Levitical institution generally, or the 
rite of circumcision specially, and that, therefore, the apos- 
tle argues, the proselytes to Christianity can be under ud 
obligation to observe, either circumcision or the Levitical 
law, inasmuch as (Isaiah 66: 20-22; Gal. 4; and Heb. 7,) 
the Christians belong to the church of the old Jerusalem, 
and are the antitypes of the Jebusite church, at the head 
of which stood the good and holy priest, Melchisedec. 
The church of Melchisedec, generalized and consumma- 
ted in Christ, is the Church to which the heathen, accord- 
ing to St. Paul, is to be converted; for, if our great and 
glorious high priest, Jesus Christ, is the true, foreordained 
antitype of Melchisedec, then our Christian Church must, 
likewise, be the antitype of the ancient Jebusite church, 
in Salem, the Jerusalem above, the primitive and free Je- 
rusalem, as it was inthe age of the sacerdo-regal Melchise 
dec, and not of the Jewish church, which was first insti- 
tuted and provided with ritual laws, and typical rites, in 
the Arabian desert,* centuries afterwards, and subsequently 
transplanted into Palestine, the fair “Land of Promise.” 
In other words, we, as Christians, have virtually passed 
over into the Church of Salem, as it existed, or was ad- 
ministered, in the age of Melchisedec. We are, therefore, 
really children of the patriarch Abraham, who “built al- 
tars to the Lord, and called upon the name of the Lord ;” 
who had the promise given to him, that his seed should be 
numerous “as the dust of the earth,” and who was honored 
with the words of hope and comfort, “Fear not, Abraham, 
Iam thy shield, and exceeding great reward,” before he 
stood in circumcisial relation, either to God or to the Jew- 
ish church. Hence too, the laws which Moses gave to the 
Israelites, long after the institution of the circumcisial rite, 
do not (thus teaches the Apostle,) bind the people of non- 
Jewish nations or origin; and, in as far as Christ is the end 
of the law, the Jews, even, are no longer subject to the 
Old Testament ritualism. It is, therefore, abundantly evi- 
dent, such too, is the conclusion, at which the Gentile 
apostle arrives, that the Gentile proselytes to Christianity, 
are not under obligation to observe the Mosaic institutions, 
in their secular and Levitical import, but only the require- 


*The Passover forms an exception. 
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ments of the Church of Jesus Christ, the antitype of the 
Jerusalem above, the free, ancient Jerusalem, as it existed 
and flourished, in the days of Melchisedec, king of Salem, 
and priest of the Most High God. 


ARTICLE V. 


THE CONFLICT IN THE CHURCH.* 
By Rey. 8. A. Hotman, A. M., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Much has been already said and written, concerning an 
existing conflict in our Lutheran Zion. In proposing to 
refer to it, on this occasion, as a topic of discourse, 1 am 
not unmindful of an apprehension, which probably exists, 
that there can only be a reiteration of familiar truth. 
Whilst repeated convictions may be regarded as appropri- 
ate and necessary, so long as controversy exists; it is sug- 
gested, asa further apology for the present discussion, 
that the controversy itself is desirable, so long as it is con- 
ducted in the spirit of charity, and for the ends of truth. 
The Alumni of the Theologica] Seminary, are more than 
merely interested spectators of this scene of Conflict. 
They are destined in the Providence of God, to determine 
to a very great extent, the ultimate result, and realizing its 
importance, they will welcome argument, on either side, as 
the only proper means, by which the truth can be discov- 
ered and maintained. 

A few reflections upon the controversy, which has a 
present, and a personal, interest, are, therefore offered to 
your consideration. 

A prominent characteristic of the Christian Church— 
from apostolic times to the present—has been the Doctrinal 
Controversies of her own adherents. History, indeed, re- 
eords other prominent features of her experience. Her 
outward Conflicts, are illustrated; in the persecution of 
Jewish and Pagan foes, in her infancy; in the rising tide 
of Mohammedanism, in the seventh century, which sup- 





*An Address, delivered before the Alumni of the Theological Semi- 
nary of the General Synod, Gettysburg, Pa., August 11, 1868. 
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planted Christianity in many of its strongholds; and in 
the assaults of infidelity, in the eighteenth century, which 
declared the Bible a deceptive source of knowledge, and 
reason and nature alone reliable. A conspicuous position, 
is likewise assigned to the aggressive development of 
Christianity, in planting its fundamental doctrines among 
the nations of the earth. It is, indeed, the greatest fact of 
History, that the grain of mustard seed has grown into 
the tree, which already overshadows the world; yet the 
irrepressible truth appears at every stage progress, 
that Christianity established by its Divine Head, and uni- 
versally acknowledging the revelation of His word, as its 
rule of faith, has an uninterrupted record of Doctrinal! 
Controversy, Heresy and Schism. 

It is unquestionable, that these internal Conflicts, have 
injuriously affected the progress and piety of the Church. 
Whilst they have illustrated the unfathomed depth of Di- 
vine Truth, they have revealed the foolishness of reason, 
and the infirmities of Christians. But as good and evil 
are inevitably intermingled in this transitory world, it is 
proper that we should consider the compensations of this 
evil experience of Doctrinal Controversy. One or two 
illustrations, must suffice. 

No difficulty harrassed the apostle Paul, in his mission- 
ary work, more than the dogma of the Jewish Christians, 
that the Gentiles who professed Christianity, should be re- 
quired to observe the ceremonial Jaw, as a necessary con- 
dition of salvation Yet, that bitter Conflict, in the very 
infancy of the Church, was the occasion which secured to 
Christianity, one of its richest legacies. The question 
that was raised by the exclusive party in the early Church, 
was neither ignored nor evaded ; it was discussed and de- 
cided, and that decision, has received, forever, the confir- 
mation of the spires Word. Who would consent to 
lose from the epistles of Paul, such precious truth as this? 
“For the kingdom of God, is not meat and drink, but 
righteousness, and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost, for 
he that in these things serveth Christ, is acceptable to God, 
and approved of men.” This summary of the judgment 
of the apostle, concerning conscientious differences of opin- 
ion ob practice, which then existed, and which he dis- 
cusses at length, in more than one of his epistles, was 
called forth, by the persistent efforts, of a portion of the 
Church to impose the Mosaic restrictions upon every 
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Christian believer. Far be it from me to justify indiffer- 
ence to aspects of Divine Truth, which are not essential 
to salvation; on the contrary, it is held that every state- 
ment of the Divine Word—“all Scripture being profitable 
for instruction in righteousness’—deserves and invites the 
judgment of the Church, as to its true intent and meaning; 
but it is a blessed truth, and for the revelation of which, 
we are especially indebted to the Pharasaic righteousness 
of apostoljc times, that in the kingdom of God, the be- 
liever can exercise the right.of private judgment, and of 
individual conscience, upon the dogmas of his fellow 
Christians. : 

Another illustration of the Divine method, which com- 
pensates the Church, for the peril of conflicting opinion, 
appears in that memorable crisis of Christianity, which 
gave birth to our own Evangelical Lutheran Zion. What 
a spectacle did the Church present, at the beginning of 
the sixteenth century! The nations of Christendom were 
taught that they need not look to a living God, for the free 
gift of eternal life; the sufficiency of a suffering Saviour 
was regarded as the fiction of a dream: there was no 
thought of that /@th, by which we are made partakers of 
righteousness, and of a heavenly heritage; men were 
taught to obtain Divine mercy, by having recourse to the 
superstitions of their own imagination, in works, in pen- 
ance, and in a round of senseless ceremony Perversion 
of the truth, of necessity, lowered the standard of morality. 
The doctrine, that indulgence to sin could be purchased, 
became the source of extortion and crime: the ministers 
of the Word—unable to read it—became the leaders in 
debauchery ; even the Pontiff became the vice-gerent of 
Satan, to corrupt the visible Church. The student of his- 
tory will readily observe, that this very depth of degra- 
dation, was the occasion, of the syeppathy and co-operation, 
so signally manifested, when thd great re-actiou came, 
which found its leader and noblest representative, in Mar- 
tin Luther. What agency, could have caused the true and 
the good of that time, to greet the doctrines of the great 
Reformer, with an unparalleled enthusiasm, as the contrast 
of the utter helplessness, and the deplorable consequences 
which the dogmas of the Papacy produced? The evils 
then existing in the Church, engendered the Conflict, and 
the Conflict was essential, to the clearest and fullest exhi- 
bition of the truth. The darkness of its former condition, 
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has enabled the Church to discover the brightness and the 
glory of its reformation. 

This simple truth, that God has always employed the 
Conflict of opinion in the Church, as the means of advanc- 
ing His people in knowledge and power, we should fre- 

uently remember now, as our apprehensions are awa- 
kened for the peace and prosperity of our Zion. The ex- 
isting Conflict, is but one of the agencies of an overruling 
Providence, through which some aspect of truth will be 
more clearly revealed, to qualify the generations who come 
after us, for new and greater Conflicts. As we have so 
largely profited from the struggles of our fathers, so is it 
revealed to be our destiny and our duty, to wage the war- 
fare of an opinion, for the welfare of those who shall here- 
after bear the standard of our faith. It is God’s universal 
law, as true in grace as it is in nature, that the storm is 
appointed, to purify and preserve. 

Having thus taken a hopeful outlook, let us consider the 
Conflict itself. 

The idea, which concentrates it, is expressed by the term 
Symbolism. Disavowing any implication, that there is 
odium in the use of that word, I employ it respectfully, as 
an appropriate and expressive term, to designate the true 
meaning of the Conflict. There is indeed a collateral 
issue of much significance, designated by the term /?itwal- 
ism, and, whilst there is no necessary connection, between 
the symbolic idea of doctrine, and the ritualistic idea of 
worship, it is nevertheless a matter of fact, that both ideas 
have the same advocates, and the same antagonists. The 
present discussion is limited to the one question, the first, 
and the more important. One of the characteristics of 
Symbolism, is its definite and extended statement of doc- 
trine: it may with greater propriety, than any other ex- 
hibit of opinion in the Church, be called “the definite plat- 
form.” Yet, the investigation of the Divine Word, for 
the purpose of presenting a definite statement of the true 
meaning of every declaration of inspired truth, must be 
approved of all; and it is by no means improbable, that 
the visible Church will yet realize the Lope of Symbolism, 
in this respect, that all the doctrines of the Divine Word, 
may be “set forth in the same words, and that those words, 
can be used in one and the same sense.” For, as it is the 
aim of Theology, to give to man a correct understanding 
of all Divinely revealed truth, so bas that science been 
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making constant progress, in the attainment of its object. 
It was not until almost the present generation, that the 
Church was permitted to understand the true exegesis of 
the first verse in the Bible. Well nigh six thousand years 
had elapsed, and that verse was read with a sense, far differ- 
ent from that in which it is now universally understood. 
In the infancy of the Christian Church, the controversy 
concerning the doctrine of the Trinity, which began in the 
middle of the Third century, did not culminate, until more 
than one hundred years had passed away. At length, the 
Athanasian Confession affirmed the identity of essence 
and co-equal existence of the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Spirit, as the true statement, of the meaning of the 
Divine Word, concerning the doctrine of the Trinity ; and 
that opinion, has been confirmed by the judgment of every 
succeeding age. To say that there can never be an agree- 
ment of opinion concerning the topics of doctrine, which 
are now the subject of dispute, is to deny to Theology, 
that which is granted to every other science. The humam 
mind constantly employed in the investigation of the mys- 
teries of nature, ever and anon returns with some discov- 
ery of truth, to astonish and to bless mankind: different 
schools, maintaining opposite opinions, often indeed arise, 
in the same science and in the same art, but they only ex- 
ist as agencies, to solve and settle, sooner or later, the 
questions at issue. Now the Divinely inspired word, has 
been revealed, manifestly for the instruction of the visible 
Church, and “all Scripture being profitable for instruction 
in righteousness,” a correct understanding of their true 
meaning is, at least, within the probabilities of its future 
knowledge. The destiny of the Church, as revealed in the 
Apocalypse, is confessedly a mystery, in many of the par- 
ticular features of its experience; yet, as the visions of 
the Prophet are realized, and pass into history, the mean- 
ing of that which is dark and incomprehensible to us, will 
be clear and intelligible to those who have the facts of his- 
tory or experience as their guide. I know it is said, and 
said truly, that it is impossible for all men to think alike, 
on the questions at issue. But that opinion, does by no 
means, establish an unchangeable law in relation to human 
judgment, and it cannot effect the true meauing, of the 
Divine Word, which must ever be, one, and the same. To 
infer, that because men now differ, therefore, they can nev- 
er agree, is to infer, that henceforth, there is to be no pro- 
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gress in learning; it is to ignore the manifest progress of » 
the past; it is to assume, that what God has seen fit, to 
declare, to be the revelation of His will for man, is not for 
man. Hence, we should not ignore the discussion of those 
topics of doctrine, which now divide the Church. It 
should be our desire, in this controversy, to understand 
the truth, to know who is right, and the only way, by 
which it is possible to decide the question, is to discuss it. 
Whilst the relative insignificance of the topics of doctrine 
at issue must be acknowledged, their intrinsic importance 
appears in the fact, that they form the Shibboleth of a di- 
vided church ; and either as a correct, or as an incorrect 
exhibition of the true meaning, of the declaration of the 
Divine word, they demand tbe earnest study of all who re- 
alize the significance of truth. 

Again—the question in the present controversy, is not 
whether Symbolism, per se, is right or wrong. The doc- 
trinal basis of the opponents of Symbolism, does not de- 
clare that the symbolica] books are an incorrect exhibition 
of the doctrines of the Divine Word, nor is it just to say, 
that it implies their error. An official declaration, that 
these symbols are wrong, would be as liable to objection, 
as is the official declaration that they are right. I say 
official declaration; a declaration made by the organized 
representatives of the Church, as an expression of the 
faith of the Church. For, whilst the right of private 
judgment may not be surrendered to the dogmas of any 
creed, and whilst the individual conviction must ever be, 
the only true subscription to any doctrine, so, likewise, a 
creed can only be truly ated. the creed of a church, 
when it represents the private judgment, or the individual 
convictions of the great mass of its membership, in mat- 
ters of doctrine. Now, the podnt at issue, in the present 
controversy, is simply this: the opponents of Symbolism 
mantain, that there is not now, B never has been, in the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of this country, such a uni- 
form and decided conviction of the truth of these symbols, 
as to justify their incorporation into a doctrinal basis. 

Whilst this declaration of a diversity of opinion, re- 
specting these symbols, may be applied to the Lutheran 
Church of other lands, and in other times than our own, 
yet it is maintained to be right, to confine the truth of the 
declaration, to the Lutheran Church, as it exists in this 
country, and from that restricted stand-point, to argue the 
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validity of opposition to Symbolism. For the mission of 
the Church, in every age, and in every land, as the mission 
of the individual, is peculiarly its own. It was not the 
mission of the Church in the third and fourth centuries to 
discuss Symbolism, but by the Providence of God, the 
Arian Controversy was made the instrumentality, by which 
the Church should, then and forever, be brought to the 
true understanding of the relation which the Persons in 
the Godhead sustained to each other. It was not the mis- 
sion of the Evangelical Lutheran Church, at its birth, to 
discuss Symbolism, but that Church was brought into be- 
ing, that it might rescue and defend those fundamental 
doctrines of the Divine Word, which were well nigh ob- 
literated from the knowledge and belief of man. Sym- 
bolism, was an after thought, cherished and developed in 
the Lutheran Church. 

When the Church in this country grew in numbers, so 
as to make an organic union of its membership desirable 
and necessary, the question of Symbolism, after the lapse 
of nearly two hundred and fifty years, was still unsettled. 
Yet had the Church then, as it has now, its providential 
mission, viz.: to gather and preserve its scattered but in- 
creasing fold, in this new and growing country. The 
great work of the Lutheran Church, and its true mission, 
ever since it has had existence here, has been an external rath- 
erthan an infernal development; it has been the preserva- 
tion and extension of its visible organization, rather than 
the perfecting of its faith, on the non-essential topics of 
doctrine. The lapse of nearly fifty years has not changed, 
it has only made more manifest, the true providential call 
to the Church in this land. It was no sacrifice of princi- 

le, therefore, when our fathers held the claims of Sym- 
olism subordinate to the claims of self-preservation, and 
of external development. Had Symbolism secured the 
harmonious and uniform concurrence of the Church; had 
there been a generally accepted vindication of its claims, 
it would have been made, and justly made the standard of 
faith. But those who established a visible bond of union 
for us in this land, did not fail to realize that there yet ex- 
isted such a reluctance to accept the claims of Symbolism, 
that any assertion of its principles, in a doctrinal basis, 
would be both inexpedient and unscriptural. The bond 
of union for the Church, and the agency for its external 
development, were at length established in the formation 
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of our General Synod. In the declaration of its princi- 
ples, Symbolism was regarded as an open question, to be 
neither officially vindicated nor denied. Essentially the 
same position is maintained at the present time. The 
Doctrinal Basis of the General Synod is a tribunal, to 
which the advocate of a rigid confessional system, and the 
advocate of a recension of the Augustana may with equal 
right appeal. That Basis does not disclaim the discussion 
of the disputed topics of doctrine in the Church ; it re- 
cognizes the duty of every believer “to prove all things, 
and to hold fast to that which is good.” It is prepared to 
adopt every item in the schedule of Symbolism, when 
they are vindicated not so much by ecclesiastical authority, 
as by unanswerable logic, and the sure testimony of God’s 
Word. So, on the other hand, can it consistently accept 
a recension of the Augsburg Confession, when Symbolism 
is overthrown by the concurrent judgment of the 
Church. 

An objection of a practical character will perbaps nat- 
urally suggest itself, to a basis so liberal and apparently 
non-committal. The advocates of Symbolism having sun- 
dered their former ecclesiastical connection, and effected 
an organization to establish and extend their views, it may 
be urged that the advocates of another definite statement 
of doctrine, who are convinced that the disputed topics are 
manifest error, will eventually arise and undertake a simi- 
lar experiment of separation, and thus leave the compro- 
mising Basis of the General Synod without adherents 
from either of the discordant elements it has endeavored 
to conciliate. If such a contingency occurs, it must evi- 
dently arise from circumstances, similar to those, which 
led to the separation of the advocates of Symbolism from 
the General Synod, viz.: the failure to alter its Basis, and 
control its administration. Buta majority, who have al- 
ready prevented a change in their Doctrinal Basis, and 
would again be able to prevent a change—in the con- 
templated contingency—would doubly illustrate and prove 
the wisdom and true policy of the present basis, by the 
best of all logic, the judgment of the majority. On the 
other hand, a prevalent conviction of the error of the 
statements of Symbolism, and of the necessity of a recen- 
sion of its errors from the doctrines of the Church, would 
likewise vindicate the present basis, which will not declare 
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that to be true, which subsequent conviction must declare 
to be false. The form which the present controversy will 
ultimately assume, may, of course, confound the dogma- 
tism of any prediction. Some, convinced, that the only 
possible =H of union for the discordant elements in the 
Church is the Augsburg Confession, as a correct exbibi- 
tion of fundamental truth, assume as an evident corollary, 
that it alone will yet become the rallying cry of a united 
Church : and the pleasing hope is cherished, that when we 
complacently ignore the discussion of the questions which 
have rent the Church in twain, the era of union, of har- 
mony, and of prosperity, must, of necessity, dawn upon us. 
But anticipations of success, often fail to be realized. It 
is possible, indeed, it seems to me, to be one of the events 
of the future, as has been already indicated, that by the 
progress of knowledge, the truth or error of Symbolism 
will be so apparent to the unbiased judgment of the 
Church, that it cannot hesitate to give an unequivocal dec- 
laration for or against it. Nevertheless, the future is not 
ours. The Church can only act, in view of what exists. 
The creed of an existing Church can only express what is 
the faith of the Church, not what the Church of the past 
has declared, nor what the Church of the future will be- 
lieve. The Chureh, like the individual, has a present liv- 
ing existence, in reference to which its responsibility es- 
pecially relates. It is on this principle, that the Lutheran 
Church of this country, as represented in its General Syn- 
od, has acted from the beginning, and it is to this princi- 
ple that it yet adheres. Its doctrinal basis seeks to know, 
and to represent that which is really the faith of the 
Church, the faith of its living membership. 

Symbolism, on the other hand, sets forth its principles 
of faith, which are to be understood in but one sense, and 
im that sense, to be uniformly subscribed. As the grounds 
of conviction for the Chureh, it presents what it consid- 
ers binding ecclesiastical authority, the judgment of theo- 
logians in the Church, three hundred years ago. In the 

rocess of reason it offers argument, which to a portion 
of the Church, is incomprehensible, and by another por- 
tion the validity of the argument is denied. . 

The necessity for the doctrinal basis of the General Syn- 
od, has been more and more clearly revealed in the pro- 
gress of its history. What answer can be made to the 
fact, that it now, and has been from the beginning, the 
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true expression of the faith of so large a portion of the 
Lutheran Church. On that basis, chiefly rests the glory 
and success of Lutheranism in this land: on that basis, 
the Church has established Theological Seminaries ; and 
from many institutions of learning, of various grades, in 
sympathy with it, have flown streams of influence, that 
have blessed humanity: on that basis the Church has 
grown with a ratio of increase, that will compare at least 
encouragingly with the growth of the nation; and of the 
other denominations of Protestantism. On that basis it 
has been able, especially to secure the sympathy and co- 
operation of the Anglicised Lutheran element—the ele- 
ment which is destined to control the Church of the fu- 
ture in this land: on the basis of the General Synod, have 
lived and labored some of the noblest servants in the 
Church; their memory is precious, as their labors were 
useful, and their lives illustrious. It is an argument of 
much force, that of the venerated dead, who have been 
distinguished for their piety and learning, so many have 
given in its behalf their living testimony and their matur- 
ed judgment. The following declaration, made before the 
recent rupture in the Church, by one well known to usall, 
and who not long since, entered into his rest, will justly 
represent the opinion of the sainted dead : 

“The basis of the General Synod may be regarded as 
alone adapted to hold together the elements somewhat dis- 
cordant of our Lutheran Zion. This abandoned, division 
will ensue, one will be separated into many, and the record 
will be not one of many,,but many out of one. Such has 
long been my conviction, and it is strengthened, not weak- 
ened by our recent history, and a survey of the entire 
field of Lutheranism in this country. There is no other 
sate ground.”* If the testimony of the fathers is to con- 
trol our judgment, let us heed such words of wisdom. If 
the success of an idea, is to be regarded as evidence of its 
necessity or value, let us regard with favor that which has 

roved to us a blessing. 

The same causes, which led the Church in this country 
to exclude Symbolism from its confessional standard, ex- 
ist in the Fatherland, and have existed there from the very 
inception of the Conflict. What is the meaning of that 
persistency with which Symbolism clings to the qualifica- 


*pr. C. P. Krauth, Sr., in Evangelical Review, July 1858. 
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tion of an unaltered Augsburg Confession, as the true sym- 
bol of Lutheran orthodoxy? It means that an altered 
Confession appeared from the pen of the immortal author 
of the original Confession, only ten years after it was first 
proclaimed, and reveals the fact that the matured judgment 
of the great Melanchthon, was not prepared to assert that 
Symbolism was of binding authority upon the Church. 

What occasioned the necessity for these additional state- 
ments of Doctrine, which constitute in their united form, 
the Symbolism of the Church? Manifestly the existence 
of an opposing faith, the extent of which is described by 
the advocates of Symbolism, “as not only leading many 
of the people astray, but as embittering the minds of theo- 
Jogians against each other.”* They acknowledge that “a 
general assembly of the Church was not convoked to con- 
sider the Formula of Concord”+—that it was not adopted 
by the assembled representatives of the Church}—and apo- 
logise for the small number of signaturesit received § It 
is well known, that in many of the Sovereignties of Con- 
tinental Europe, where Lutheranism prevails, Symbolism 
has never been officially endorsed. 

The same opposition to Symbolism, as of binding au- 
thority upon the Church, which was manifested in Ger- 
many three hundred years ago, is witnessrd there to-day. 
This is illustrated in an observation by the distinguished 
American editor of the popular commentaries of Dr. 
Lange, and his co-laborers. In commenting on the doc- 
trine, set forth in the famous tenth article of the Augsburg 
Confession, he says that “Dr. Kahnis, who is quoted by 
Lange, as the chief modern champion of the Lutheran 
doctrine of the Eucharist, in his recent work on didactic 
theology, gives up the literal interpretation of the éorr, 
to which Luther always resorted as the strongest bulwark 
for his theory of the real corporeal presence of Christ in 
the sacramental elements.””| The declaration of a clergy- 
man upon the floor of the General Synod, at its last con- 
vention, that ina personal interview with Dr. Tholack of 
Germany, that distinguished theologian had declared him- 
self insympathy with adoctrinal basis which would not bind 
the Church to Symbolism, will go far to confirm the judg: 
ment of those who believe that such a basis is the best, 


*Introduc. Bk. of Concord, p. 75. tIntroduc. Bk. of Concord. p. 83. 
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it is evident from the character of witnesses like these to 
which I have referred, that the questions which originated 
the doctrinal controversies in the Lutheran Church, are 
still unsettled—that there is no uniform concurrence of 
opinion among the leading theologians of our Church, in 
the old world, or in the new, as to their correct decision. 
Yet, these discordant facts, and this state of indecision— 
which even the learning and the labor of the Church for 
three centuries, have not been sufficient to remove—can 
neither obscure nor stay the duty of the individual, or of 
the Church as the organic representative of individual 
faith. 

No one on either side of this controversy, who can real- 
ize the import of the Divine Word, to “prove ail things, 
and to hold fast to that which is good,” can justly advo- 
cate or denounce Symbolism as a system of truth, until he 
has made the disputed symbols the subject of his faithful 
and impartial study: and in whatever conviction, his in- 
vestigation may result, there is it his individual duty to 
abide: from which no hopes of policy may lead him, and 
no fears of ecclesiastical authority may drive him. More- 
over, within the sphere of Christian liberty, and according 
to the rule of Christian charity, there can be no just ob- 
jection to his right to convince others, and to convert all, 
whom it is possible, to his standard ; and, is there not reason 
for the champions on either side to remember, that the pride 
of opinion, which would enforce conviction by its dogma- 
tism, and affected contempt for the ignorance or the preju- 
dice of opponents, are the least effective weapons of warfare ? 
The advocates in this controversy, who suppose that per- 
sonal invective, or the spirit of arrogance, or the obtrusion 
of grievances, will add to the power of argument, or sup- 
ply the want of it, will justly meet with disappointed 

opes. 

But what of the Church? What will be the fate of its 
creeds and its basis of doctrine, if such unrestricted license 
is allowed? Must not the creed ef a Church, form the 
faith of the individuals? No! the creed of a Church has 
always been, and will be nothing more nor less than the 
individual convictions of its membership. And these con- 
victions must be formed, not by the creed, but by the 
word of God. The “Principles of Faith” or “Basis of 
Doctrine,” proclaimed by the present generation in the 
Church, may, and will, be overturned by the next, if it will 
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so adjudge; and the grounds of its justification, and of its 
ability for such an act, will be the inwrought conviction 
of the individuals, that a necessity for so doing existed, on 
account of their understanding of the true meaning of the 
Divine Word. If these premises are true and right, then 
the duty of the Church, as an organic representative of the 
faith of its membership, is clearly manifest. It is simpl 
to be the organ and not the master of its membership ; it 
is to declare, not what the individual membership must be- 
lieve, but what they do believe. It can express nothing 
more; it should declare nothing less. 

A concluding word upon the relative value of Symbol- 
ism. I have not disparaged its claims, and repeat the con- 
viction, that its statements of doctrine, sanctioned ag they 
are by no mean names in history, and relating, as they do 
to declarations of God’s Word, deserve no supercilious 
contempt. But amid the varied questions and conflicts 
which appear to have been accumulating in the past, only 
to be thrust upon the Church of the present age, for a de- 
cision, Symbolism seems to be destined yet to bide its 
time, and take a subordinate place in the interest of the 
Church. It has, indeed, waited long, and it is not strange 
that it has become restless under the repeated delay of a 
final decision, which will forever approve or deny its pre- 
tensions. Its reviving strength, yet its actual defeat upon 
the only field on which it can hope to struggle with suc- 
cess, is the evidence, that it is not yet essential to victory, in 
the mightier Conflicts of the Church. 

Like a rivulet flowing by the side of the mighty current 
of clear and fundamental truth, which rolls onward, with 
its overwhelming flood against the bulwarks of error, it 
will eventually find its way into the stream, if it can con- 
tribute purity and power: but if it can only stagnate, it 
must sooner or later be turned aside, and lost forever amid 
the barren heresies of the Church. 

A few weeks ago, there assembled in the historic city of 
Worms, one hundred thousand representatives of Protest- 
ant Europe. The object of that vast concourse, was noth- 
ing less than todo homage to the memory of the great 
Reformer, whose honored name as a Church we bear. The 
emblem of their extraordinary tribute was a monument, 
which, in its size; in its rich variety of design; and in its 
artistic execution, stands without a rival. Grouped around 
the gigantic statue of Luther, were the figures of Wick- 
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liffe, Waldo, Savonarola, and Huss. On the graven tab- 
lets, were some of the immortal words of Luther, conspicu- 
ous among which were these: “Those that rightly under- 
stand Christ, will not be moved by what man may enjoin. 
They are free, not in the flesh, but in the spirit.” And 
these: “It is only through the Spirit of Christ, that we can 
hope to understand Holy Writ.” And there too, were the 
kings and princes of several sovereignties, to dignify the 
great occasion with their august presence. England's 
(Queen, the head of “the established Church” and the “de- 
fender of its faith,” sends her message of sympathy and 
congratulation; whilst the Roman Catholic Mayor of 
Worms consents to declare the illustrious service which 
Luther gave to modern civilization. 

Now, there is significance in the circumstances thus de- 
scribed. In that grand and costly commemoration of the 
ideas and labors of Luther, Symbolism had few, if any 
illustrations. Those mute statues, and those graven words, 
spoke to the vast multitude which thronged around them, 
only fundamental truths; the doctrines which alone make 
Luther the hero, and which made Lutheranism the hope of 
the modern world. 

If it is our shame, that we do not follow the footsteps 
of Luther, in the dogmas of Symbolism, let it suffice to be 
our glory, that we are the followers of Luther, in that 
which makes him the great Reformer; and for which alone, 
there was almost an apothéosis at Worms. 


ARTICLE VI. 


CODEX SINAITICUS. 


Although the readers of the Quarterly may generally be 
familiar with the discovery and character of the Codex 
Sinaiticus, yet a few facts connected with the history of 
this valuable manuscript, older perhaps, than the oldest 
previously known, and certainly more complete than any 
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other written in the uncial* letter, may not be uninterest- 
ing to those, whose attention has not been specially direct- 
ed to the subject. 

Codex, in its original sense, was a term used by the an- 
cients in connection with their books, made of the wood 
of trees next to the bark. The word was thence trans- 
ferred by the Romans to signify a piece of writing on any 
material whatever, with the stylus on tablets covered with 
a coating of wax, and bound together, in the shape of a 
book, or on a roll of parchment, or paper. The term was 
subsequently applied to manuscript volumes. In the times 
of the Emperors, it was used to express a collection of 
laws and constitutions. Sinaiticus is derived from Sinai, 
the mount lying between the Gulf of Suez and Akabah, 
on which, according to the Pentateuch, God announced to 
Moses the ten commandments and the other laws, by which 
the Israelites were to be governed. At the eastern base of 
Jebel-Musa, in the ravine of Shouaib, stands the famous 
monastery of St. Catharine, with whose name this Codex is 
so closely associated. 

It was in the library of the monastery of St. Catherine, 
that this ancient manuscript, embracing a considerable por- 
tion of the Septuagint version of the Old Testament, and 
the whole of the New Testament, was discovered in 1859, 
by Professor Tischendorf, of the University of Leipsic. 
The great importance and critical value of this discovery 
to the whole Church none can question. Written as early 
as the fourth century, and probably not much later than 
two centuries after the death of the last Apostle, it will al- 
ways be regarded as high authority in the study of the sa- 
cred text. Some account of the man, who made the dis- 
covery, and of the incidents and circumstances, under 
which the treasure, hidden, for so many centuries, from the 
public eye, was secured, may be useful for reference. 

Dr. Constantine Tischendorf’s whole life may be said to 
have been consecrated to this particular department of Bib- 
lical literature, to the critical examination and elucida- 
tion of the sacred text. He has been, for many years, 





*The manuscript copies of the Sacred Scriptures have been divided 
into two classes the uncial and the cursive, the former written in capi- 
tal letters, the latter in running hand. The earlier manuscripts were 
written in uncials; the cursive were not used, till the close of the 
ninth, or the beginning of the tenth, century. 
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nerally acknowledged as the industrious explorer and 
cated editor of manuscripts, and his success furnishes 
only another illustration of the fact, that. earnest, faithful, 
om resolute devotion to any object, or pursuit, will not be 
unrewarded. Perhaps, there is no one more generall 
known for his critical labors in connection with the revi- 
sion of the Greek New Testament, or more highly appre- 
ciated for his valuable discoveries, collations and fe ica- 
tions of manuscripts than the indefatigable Leipsic Pro- 
fessor. He has devoted years of active and incessant labor 
to the study of the Greek text. He has published numer- 
ous editions of the New Testament, and, by his extensive 
travels and successful researches, has rendered many diffi- 
cult and obscure passages of Scripture, simple and clear. 
He has, also, made important additions to the Apocryphal 
literature of the early Church, and placed it within the 
reach of Biblical students. The Apocrypha, accompanied 
with valuable notes, prolegomena, various readings and 
translations, he has carefully edited. He has, likewise, 
performed a great service by his contributions to the Apoc- 
ryphal Gospels, which, by their character and history, 
confirm the Divine authority of the canonical books, and 
strengthen the faith of the believer. In addition to his 
own original researches, so accurate and reliable, the ac- 
count of his unwearied efforts and toilsome journeys is 
most interesting and instructive. After exploring the li- 
braries of Paris, England, Holland, Switzerland and Italy, 
with the one idea constantly before his mind, he, several 
times, visited the East in the prosecution of his great work, 
the search of documents, the disinterring from the monas- 
teries and the tombs, in which they had so long been bur- 
ied, parchments of the Holy Scriptures and other manu- 
scripts of ancient lore. Arabia and Egypt, the Libyan 
Desert, Mt. Sinai and Jerusalem, Asia Minor and the is- 
land of Patmos were the scenes of his laborious investiga- 
tions. He ransacked every place in Europe, the North 
East of Africa, the Levant ae Asia, where a manuscript 
of the New Testament, or even a fragment, was likely to 
be found. And so devoted was he to the object, and so 
enthusiastic in its pursuit, that on one occasion he com- 
menced his journey without any funds, and with no bag- 
gage but his overcoat. But whithersoever he went, he 
found kind and faithful friends, and among those, who fur- 
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nished him aid, were some of the most prominent individ- 
uals of the day, distinguished promoters of literature and 
science, men of all nations oe creeds, Protestants, Catho- 
lics and Mohammedans, whose sympathies and co-opera- 
tion he so successfully enlisted in his enterprise. His 
efforts in the East were greatly advanced by letters from 
the leading statesmen and rulers of Europe. No one in 
his researches, perhaps, ever enjoyed such facilities, and no 
one ever made a more careful and diligent improvement of 
the advantages afforded him. It is difficult to read the 
simple narative of his sacrifices and toils, his disappoint- 
ment and success, his depressions and his exaltations, pos- 
sessing all the interest of a romance, without sharing 
something of his own feelings, and uniting with him in 
expressions of gratitude toa kind Providence that exer- 
cised so watchful a care over him, and crowned his efforts 
with ultimate success. 

It was in 1846, during a visit to the East, wndeér the au- 
spices of his royal patron, Frederick Augustus, King of 
Saxony, that Dr. Tischendorf found in the monastery of 
St. Catherine a miscellaneous collection of old fragmentar 
manuscripts, “musty with age and half consumed by time,” 
laid aside in a large chest, as if worthless, “incapable of 
connection, restoration or use,” waifs rescued from the fire. 
Other fragments of the same manuscript were subsequently 
discovered, but the manifest anxiety of the literary ex- 
plorer to possess the musty documents, awakened in the 
minds of the monks the suspicion, that they possessed 
some value, and made them only the more desirous to re- 
tain the treasure. His efforts to possess it proved futile. 
His expectations were disappointed, his plans all frustrated. 
He did not, however, despair. Having failed in his at- 
tempt to secure the manuscripts, as the next best thing he 
exacted from the monks the promise that they would pre- 
serve them with sacred care, entertaining the sanguing 
hope that, at some future day, the parchments would come, 
either into his possession, or that of some other Biblical 
student. 

In 1853, this earnest and enterprising scholar revisited 
the monastery with the full determination to transcribe the 
Codex, should he succeed in finding any remains of it, 
within the walls of St. Catherine. The monks on his ar. 
rival gave him a respectful, and even cordial reception, 
but how great his disappointment and distress to find that 
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he could gain no intelligence concerning the much desired 
and long sought for document. It was to him a severe 
trial. But he was not discouraged. He could not be per- 
suaded to abandon the enterprise. He resolved to perse- 
vere in the cherished object of his unwearied pursuit. 

By the generous influence and kind assistance of the 
Emperor, Alexander of Russia, Dr. Tischendorf was ena- 
bled, in the year 1858, to undertake another journey to 
the Kast. He was commissioned by him to revisit the 
scenes of his former explorations for the purpose of ex- 
amining and purchasing ancient Greek and Oriental manu- 
scripts, such as would promote the cause of Biblical and 
ecclesiastical learning. On the 31st of January, 1859, he 
reached the monastery of St. Catherine where, just fifteen 
years before, he had found the fragments of a very ancient 
Codex of the Septuagint version of the Scriptures. For 
several days he mingled freely with the monks, but he 
could gather so little information in reply to his earnest 
inquiries, and failure in regard to the object of his pur- 
suit seemed so inevitable, that by the 4th of February he 
had completed his arrangements for a speedy departure to 
Egypt on his course homeward. His horses and camels 
were engaged for the journey, and his fond desires were 
about to be hopelessly abandoned. But before starting, 
during a casual walk with the steward of the monastery, 
he happened to speak of his labors and investigations, and 
to refer with regret to his want of success in securing the 
manuscripts, which were the sole object of his present 
visit. The conversation had awakened the interest of the 
monk, and on their return from the walk he invited the 
Professor to his room, when he laid upon the table a copy 
of the Septuagint for his inspection. The manuscript was 
wrapped up in a piece of red cloth, and, on being unrolled, 
Tischendorf discovered to his surprise and delight, that it 
was the identical document he was so anxiously seeking, 
a treasure he had recently concluded he would never have 
an opportunity of beholding. He had long wished to com- 
plete a fragmentary copy of the Septuagint, but, on turn- 
ing over the manuscripts how triumphant was his glad- 
ness, to discover, in addition to this, a copy of the Greek 
New Testament, not defective even in the smallest portion 
—ne minima quidem lacuna deformatum—together with 
the Epistle of Barnabas, and the Shepherd of Hermas. 
These precious manuscripts, with the steward’s permission, 
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he carried from the monk’s apartments to his own room, 
that he might there in solitude give vent to his feelings, 
Tejoice over his treasure, and render thanks to his Heavenly 
Father, who had so wonderfully prospered him in his work, 
and conferred so great a favor upon the Church. There 
were no bounds to his joy. No California explorer ever 
opened a mine with the ecstacy which he experienced. 

he accumulation of wealth, a successful canvass for high 
office, or the most brilliant military achievement could not 
have awakened in his breast greater exultation and deeper 
gratitude. Unable to sleep, he spent the whole night in 
the cold room and with a dim light, transcribing the Epis- 
tle of Barnabas,* which was appended to the New Testa- 
ment, and which in the original had, for centuries, been 
assiduously sought for by critics. 

The following day Tischendorf obtained the consent of 
the fraternity to have the manuscripts forwarded to him at 
Cario for transcription, provided Agathangelus, their eccle- 
siastical superior in Egypt, would make no objection. His 
permission was sail and, within the brief space of two 
months, the whole Codex, embracing more than one hun- 
dred thousand lines, was copied by the industrious Pro- 
fessor with the aid of two friends, whose labors, letter by 
letter, he himself carefully revised. After the matter was 
once copied, the manuscript itself was not of so much im- 

rtance to him. He felt that he could not be deprived of 
bis copy, even if the monks should make a requisition 
upon him for the return of the original, or should dispose 
of it in another direction. He very judiciously, however, 
suggested to the fraternity the propriety of presenting the 
document, as a tribute of regard, to the Emperor Alexan- 
der, the acknowledged head and patron of the Greek 
Church. To this proposition they agreed, and Tischen- 
dorf was made the medium of its presentation. The same 
year the manuscripts were brought to St. Petersburg, and 
committed to the custody of his Imperial Majesty, by 
whose orders they were, for a fortnight, opened and ex- 
posed to the gaze and examination of the public. Thus 





*This Epistle had a very high authority in the third century of 
the (Christian Church. It was regarded by many as inspired, and 
placed side by side with the New Testament. For this reason, it, no 
doubt, found its place among the manuscripts of the Codex Sin- 
aiticus. 
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apparently by accident, these valuable manuscripts, con- 
sidered, at first, as useless, seemed to have been preserved 
from destruction; apparently by accident they were dis- 
covered by the inexhaustible student and critical scholar, 
whose valuable labors have made them the property, of 
the Christian world. 

After the discovery and transportation of these manu- 
scripts to Europe, the next step in their history is their 

ublication. Under the superintendence of Dr. Tischen- 
orf the Emperor, in 1862, ordered the printing of three 
hundred copies—a fac simile in folio of the original—two 
hundred of which he retained as presentation copies for 
the principal public libraries of Europe, and the remainder 
he generously gave to the Editor for his own use, in grate- 
ful recognition of his faithful and valuable services. Some- 
what more than a year later the Professor issued the New 
Testament portion of the manuscript in the ordinary Greek 
characters, accompanied with Prolegomena and notes.* 
This work is now within the reach of all Biblical scholars, 
and will always prove an important aid in the critical study 
of the New Testament, particularly in the present day, an 
age of great intellectual activity and research in every de- 
partment of literary and scientific inquiry. 

Tischendorf gives, as the result of his labors and re- 
search, the following enumeration of the manuscripts he 
secured for the Imperial Library of St. Petersburg: 1. 
Twelve Palimpsests; 2. T'wenty Uncial Greek; 3. Twenty- 
two cursive Greek; 4. Nine Syriac; 5. Eleven Copts; 6. 
Seven Arabic with some fragments of Turkish; 7. Nine 
Hebrew of the most ancient and rare Rabinic recensions; 
11. Five Armenian; 12. Two of Papyrus with a Greek 
astrolabe. Among these choice manuscripts are, also, includ- 
ed the Scholia of Origen on the Book of Proverbs. But 
the most valuable part of the whole collection to Tischen- 
dorf was the manuscript of the entire Greek Bible, and 
the Apocryphal Books, discovered in the monastery of St. 
Catherine on Mt. Sinai, and written most probably in the 
time of the Emperor Constantine. 





*The copy before us has the following title page: ‘Novum Testa- 
mentum Grece. Ex Sinaitico Codice omnium antiquissimo, Vati- 
cana itemque Elizeviriana lectione notata Edidit “noth. Frid. Const. 
Tischendorf Dr. Theol. et Phil. Palacogr. Bibl. etc, etc. Cum Tabu- 
la. Lipsie : F. A, Brockhaus. 1865. 
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This remarkable Codex contains of the Old Testament, 
portions of the Chronicles, the Poetical Books from Job to 
the Song of Solomon inclusive, Isaiah with a part of, Jere- 
miah, the Minor Prophets with the exception of Hosea, 
Amos and Micah, and of the Apocryphal Books, Tobit, 
Judith, a portion of the Maccabees, Wisdom of Solomon 
and Ecclesiastes. The New Testament contains: 1. The 
Gospels; 2. The Epistles of Paul; 3. The Acts of the 
Apostles; 4. The Catholic Epistles ; 5. The Apocalypse ; 
6. The Epistle of Barnabas with fragments of Hermas. 
The Codex Sinaiticus is unlike the common version in the 
order of its arrangement. It differs in this respect, also, 
from the Codex Vaticanus,* although like it, there is in 
the original manuscripts no divisions of the Gospels into 
chapters. In the Codex Sinaiticus and the authorized En- 
glish version of the New Testament Scriptures, there is 
often a marked difference in the text, but these very differ- 
ences serve to remove obscurities and shed additional light 
upon the sacred volume. Its testimony is valuable as an 
aid in determining the conflicting claims of passages of 
Scripture which have been the subjects of protracted dis- 
cussion. 

The Codex Sinatticus is, then, an important contribution 
to Biblical criticism and theological literature. AJl who 
are interested in the purity of God’s Word, value its dis 
covery, and gratefully appreciate the services of its dili 
gent and learned critic. Said a savant of Kurope in refer- 
ence to the discovery of the manuscript: “I would rather 
have found the Codex Sinaiticus than the Kohinoort of the 
Queen of England.” Statesmen and scholars of all coun- 
tries have expressed their congratulations and thanks to 
the German Philologist for his valuable contributions to 
sacred learning. The Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge conferred upon him their highest Academic honors. 
Even the Pope of Rome sent him an autograph letter, in 
grateful acknowledgement and ardent admiration of ‘his 
persistent and successful efforts. “But far above all these 
estate eresancsctetaaneds mays Dr. Tischendorf, “do I re- 


*The Codex Vuticanus is sample to have had its origin in the 
fourth century, before the time of Eusebius, and is also written in 
uncial letter, although not so regular as the Codex Sinaiticus. 

*Kohinoor means Mountain of Light, a precious diamond, valued at 
more than a million of dollars. 
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gard the conviction, that it has pleased God to strengthen 
the faith of believers in this age of infidel and unchristian 
attacks on his Word, by giving them this copy of the 
Scriptures, as a sure and living light, by which the au- 
thenticity of the written word is firmly established.” 

For the last three centuries Biblical critics have faith- 
fully and earnestly labored to give the public a careful and 
satisfactory text of the New Testament in its original. 
Every new discovery of manuscripts bas suggested some 
changes, either substitutions or additions, but all these sug- 
gestions, like the Codex Sinaiticus, are only cumulative 
evidence of the essential integrity of the ordinary text. 
Nothing has been presented to impair our confidence in 
the inspiration of God’s Word, or to effect a material 
change in its teachings. We are only the more fully con- 
firmed in the conviction and ponies Sos in the impres- 


sion, that the representations contained in the Bible, the 
doctrines and lessons it inculcates, are to be received as 
divinely authoritative, as “the Oracles of God.” 


ARTICLE VII. 


HOW SHALL WE ORDER OUR WORSHIP ?* 
By J. A. Sriss, D. D., Philadelphia. 


Social and public worship is an institution of God him- 
self, and has alweys been observed by his people, in all na- 
tions and ages. Jesus has given special promises to those: 
who are gathered together in his name. Matt. 18: 20. It 
was.in the assemblies of his disciples, when they were to- 
gether for devotion, that he particularly manifested him- 
self after his resurrection. It was whilst “they were all 
with one accord in one place,” that the Holy Ghost was 
first so miraculously poured out. Acts2: 1-17. And 





***Church Book. For the use of Evangelical Lutheran congregations. 
By authority of the General Council, &c., Phila: Lutheran Book 
Store, 807 Vine st., 1868.’’ 
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the word of the inspired apostle is: “Let us draw hear 
with a true heart in full assurance of faith, not forsaking 
the assembling of ourselves together, as the manner of 
some is.” Heb. 10: 22-26. 

It is also a matter of importance how these assemblies 
are regulated, and how the duties for which they meet are 
to be discharged. These are things which certainly can- 
not be safely left to the hazards of the moment, or to 
the option of each individual will. Community of action, 
presupposes concert, agreement, and some well understood 

lan. We learn from the writings of Paul, that some of 
the highest and most miraculous impulses of the spirit 
may become disorderly, unedifying, and the means of 
shameful confusion, if not made subject to certain laws of 
decorum and propriety. Kven the spirit of prophecy, in 
these public assemblies, must be brought into subjection, 
and take its place in order, and obey the pre-arranged 
judgment by which the whole service is to be governed. 
1 Cor. 14: 23-40. A hap-hazard gathering, and a hap: 
hazard way of dealing with the sacred things of Divine 
worship, do by no means meet the requirements upon 
which the apostle insists. People, when they come to 
worship God, must know what they are about, what it is 
that they are todo, and how, and in what order they are 
to do it. And even if the spirit of God is strong upon 
them, so that they can speak with tongues which they have 
never learned, and preach with the divine illumination of 
a prophet, and sing with all the devotion of a saint, if 
more than one speak at a time, or one sings while the other 
preaches, or one prays while the other exhorts, the whole 
thing becomes a scene of confusion and disorder, a mere 
burlesque and disgrace. 

It has, therefore, from the very beginning, been a sub- 
ject of serious attention among right-minded Christians, 

ow to regulate and direct the exercises of their assemblies 
for worship. 

We sometimes hear people blurting against Liturgies, 
against forms, against any prescribed order of ser- 
vice. But the most charitable construction that can be 
put upon it is, that such people do not know what they 
say. No assembly can join in worship without doing 
something ; and if they do something, there must be some 
way in which they do it; and that way of doing what is 
done, is their Liturgy—their order of service—their ritual, 
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their form. That way of doing things may be extempor- 
ized for the occasion, or it may be followed as a matter of 
custom and common consent without being written or 
printed in a book, but it is still a form; a style of doing, 
a ritual, by which the exercises are governed. Just as 
there can be no religion and no church fellowship without 
a creed, written or unwritten; so there can be no public 
worship without an order of service, either expressed or 
understood beforehand, or arbitrarily dictated and acquies- 
ced in, at the time. If congregations have settled customs 
of worship, though not a line concerning them be written, 
those customs constitute their ritual, their Liturgy. If 
congregations have no regular customs of worship, but 
leave everything in the meeting to be directed and arrang- 
ed by the leader at the time, still, nothing can go on till 
the rubric is in some way given, and what is to be done 
next is indicated. If some one rises and says, “Let us 
sing ;” it is the announcement of a Liturgical rubric. If 
he says, Sing such a hymn; it is the prescription of a form 
of words, in which that part of the worship is to be per- 
formed. If he says, “Let us pray ;” it is the announce- 
ment of another Liturgical rubric; and if he prays, whether 
his prayer be written or extemporized, it isa form of words 
in which the whole congregation is expected to join in 
the address to God. And so throughout. There can be 
neither beginning, middle, nor end, without some given 
rubric and form. Hence, the rejection of premeditated 
and fixed Liturgical formularies, necessitates the greatest 
extravagance in Liturgy-making, a new one being required 
for each recurring service, which, of all sorts of Liturgy- 
making, is infinitely the worst. The difference between 
those who have written forms, arranged and fixed before- 
hand, and those who have none, is that the one class de- 
termine to conduct their worship according to the best 
judgment of the whole congregation and the whole church, 
whilst the others leave it to the arbitrary dictation of this 
one, or that, who perhaps has never given the subject an 
hour’s thought, and yet takes upon him, from the mere 
impulse of the moment, to indicate how the people are to 
order the most solemn acts, which man cap perform on 
earth. 

Let it be understood, then, that a Liturgy or a ritual, is 
simply the order that is followed when people come together to 


Vout. XX. No. 77. 11 
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unite in the worship of God. It matters not, whether that 
order be written and printed in a book in the hands of the 
worshippers, or in unwritten customs which they follow 
without knowing why, or in the unstudied directions which 
the minister or leader gives at the moment; it is still a 
form, an order, a Liturgy. And there can be no public 
worship without one. 

As there must, therefore, be a form, to direct what is to 
be done first, and second, and third, and fourth, and whois 
to do it, and how it is to be done; to make known when 
there is to be silence, and when there is to be speaking; 
to indicate when there is to be singing, and when there is 
to be praying; and to give beginning, continuation and 
end to the service, it must be evident to every reasonable 
mind, that that form ought not to be left to the caprice or 
hazard of the instant, but should be carefully considered, 
arranged, and settled beforehand, by the best judgment 
and wisdom which the Church can command. 

First of all, the Scriptures themselves are to be care- 
fully searched, and every bint and direction carefully treas- 
ured and embodied. From these sacred records we are 

articularly to search out and settle what things properly 
long to a Divine service, so that we may know that what 
we do is acceptable to God. Nor has any one a right to 
add to, or to take from, what God has ordained and set 
forth as acts and elements of His worship. But in 
order that all these things may be properly embraced, and 
have their due place and prominence, it is needful that 
there should be careful study and premeditation, and that 
the order to be followed should not be left to the chances 
of the hour. 

In the next place, the experience and practice of the 

ople of God, in general, are to be consulted; and what 

as met with general favor in the best ages, and been ap- 
proved by the Church in its purest parts, is not to be 
treated lightly, or set aside without cogent and satisfactory 
reasons. What has been sanctioned always, everywhere, 
and by the best and purest of the churches, to whom, if to 
any, God’s promise of the Holy Ghost, to guide into the 
way of truth, bas been fulfilled, we may safely accept, and 
confidently adopt. Under the Scriptures, and next to the 
Scriptures, the voice of the Church is the best light that 
exists. 
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But times change, and men and manners change with 
them, so that every age has its own peculiarities, and its 
own particular humor and necessities. These have also 
to be taken into consideration. They dare not be allowed 
to weigh against anything which God has spoken, nor yet 
to set aside anything that the Church has everywhere and 
always received and practiced. But there is always a mar- 
gin of details of method and usage left to the liberty of 
the churches, and which must be filled up, according to the 
requirements or convenience of the times. And this, also, 
needs to be done with judgment and discretion, requiring 
deliberation and settlement in some other way than the 
mere caprice of the moment. 

How evidently much better it is, therefore, that all the 
leading aspects of worship, and whatever relates to its pro- 
per rendering, should be settled and established by the uni- 
ted wisdom of such churches as are connected in one fel- 
lowship. Not all congregations, or leaders of the wor- 
ship in congregations, are alike intelligent, prudent, or ca- 
pacitated to act in such a case. There needs tobe mutual 
counselling, and the deliberation of the best minds, and 
the sense of the most devout hearts, and the judgment of 
the most disciplined and cultivated tastes, in order to do 
the thing properly. And when this has been had, it be- 
comes an act of duty and correct Christian ethics, for in- 
dividuals to lay aside their personal predilections and pref- 
erences, to sacrifice their particular likes and dislikes, 
and with heartiness to acquiesce in the best and deliberate 
judgment of the body, of which they claim to be a part. 

The scanty records of the primitive Church, do not en- 
able us to say for certain, that any fixed or written form 
of public worship was instituted by the apostles, or en- 
joined by them upon their disciples. It is, indeed, ex- 
pressly stated in the book of the Acts, that the Church 
was no sooner established, than it united and held together 
by common acts of devotion. “They continued steadfastly 
in the apostles’ doctrine and fellowship, and in breaking of 
bread, and in prayers.” Acts 2: 42.- lt may also be 
gathered from some passages in the Acts, and in the Epis- 
tles of St. Paul, that special meetings of the believers were 
held on the first day of the week, and that the Lord’s Sup- 
- was celebrated at the time of the common meal. This 
atter practice led to certain abuses in the Corinthian 
Church, which were censured by the apostle. 1 Cor. 11: 21. 
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And as we thus find him setting in order certain irregu- 
larities in the method of conducting Divine service, it is 
hardly possible that the infant churches did not receive 
apostolic instructions on the subject in general. On the 
contrary, among the “traditions,” which St. Panl gave to 
his disciples, there most likely were directions, more or less 
definite, on this head. Liturgies are indeed extant, which 
bear the venerable names of St. James and St. Mark ; but 
as they cannot be traced back to the first age, and at no 
period were universally accredited as the work of apostolic 
men, we are not justified in assigning to them, at least in 
any considerable portion, such high antiquity and authori- 
ty. Still, churches existed under the apostles, and wor- 
ship was celebrated ; and some approved method of doing 
it, must also have existed. 

Descending to the age which immediately succeeded the 
apostles, the commencement of the second century, we find 
reason to believe that fixed forms of public devotion were 
at that time in use, which must necessarily have originated 
in large part with the apostles. Justin Martyr, in his First 
Apology, written about A. D. 140, and presented to the 
Roman Emperor and Senate, in the name of all Christians, 
gives a description of the worship as it was celebrated in 
his time, which looks as if the thing were well settled and 
understood among Christians generally. After describing 
the baptism of a catechumen, he says : 

“We offer prayers in common for ourselves, for the bap- 
tized person, and for all men.” This is after the sermon. 
“Then there is brought to the presiding brother a portion 
of bread, and a cup of mixed water and wine: he takes it, 
and offers praise and glory to the Father of all, through 
the name of the Son and the Holy Spirit, and returns 
thanks to Him for having vouchsafed to give us these 
things. When he has made an end of both the prayers and 
the thanksgiving, the people answer Amen, which in He- 
brew signifies, So be it. Then those whom we call deacons 
give to each person present, a portion of the bread, and 
wine and water, over which the thanksgiving has been 
said, and they also carry away tothe absent. This food we 
call the Eucharist, which no one may receive, except those 
who believe in the truth of our doctrines, and who have 
also been baptized for the remission of sins, and who live 
according to the commandments of Christ.” Soon after- 
wards, he speaks of “the food, over which thanks are given 
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in the words of His [Christ’s] prayer,” thus showing that 
the repetition of the Lord’s prayer was part of the euchar- 
istic service; and a little further on, he says: “On Sunday, 
as the day is called, the inhabitants of town and country 
assemble together, and the memoirs of the apostles and 
writings of the prophets are read as long as time permits. 
W hen the reader bas finished, the presiding brother makes 
a discourse, exhorting us to the imitation of these worthies. 
Then we stand up and pray; and when the prayers are 
done, bread and wine are brought, as I have just de- 
scribed, and he who presides, sends up thanksgivings and 
prayers, as well as he is able, and the people answer 
Amen.” This was written about one hundred years after 
the death of Christ, and about twenty-five years after the 
death of the apostle John. 

In the year 325, Cyril, of Jerusalem, delivered a series 
of catechetical lectures, in one of which he describes and 
explains the communion service, as it was celebrated in his 
day, where he says: “The minister cries aloud, ‘Lift up 
your hearts.’” “For,” says he, “we ought indeed, at that 
solemn season to have our heart on high with God, and 
not below, thinking of earth and earthly things’ Then ye 
answer, ‘We lift them up unto the Lord.’ Then the min- 
ister says, ‘Let us give thanks to the Lord.’ Then ye say, 
‘It is meet and right.’ After this, we make mention of 
heaven and earth; of angels and archangels, and of the 
seraphim whom Isaiah saw encircling the throne of God, 
and who cried, ‘Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of Sabaoth.’ 
And we repeat this confession of the seraphim, that we 
may join. our hymns with those of the heavenly hosts. 
Then having sanctified ourselves with these spiritual 
hymns, we call upon God to send his Holy Spirit upon the 
gifts of bread and wine lying before Him. Then we entreat 
God for the peace of the Church and the world, for kings, 
for soldiers, for the sick and afflicted, and all who stand in 
need of help. Then we commemorate those who have fal- 
len asleep before us. Then we say the Lord’s Prayer. Af- 
ter this, the minister says, ‘Holy things to holy men.’ Then 

e say, ‘One only is holy, one only is the Lord Jesus 
Christ.’ After this the chanter, with a holy melody, in- 
vites you to the communion of the holy mysteries, saying, 
‘O taste, and see that the Lord is good.’ Then ye receive, 
not common bread and wine. Then follows a prayer and 
thanksgiving.—Humphry on the Book of Common Prayer, 
Bingham, Riddle and others. 
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These particulars are mentioned in detail, because they 
furnish about all that is known of the form of Divine wor- 
ship practiced in the churches of the first centuries, and 
that it may be seen how thoroughly the authorized Litur- 
gies of our own Church have taken in, and been modeled 
after the practice of the most eminent Christians, next fol- 
lowing the inspired apostles. a 

From the fourth century onward, all the churches we 
know of, had their regular and established orders of ser- 
vice, which were everywhere very punctiliously observed. 
There were some minor variations in different sections of 
the world, but in substance, universal Christendom per- 
formed its worship, as Justin Martyr and Cyril say it was 
performed in their time. 

But, whilst all churches retained, in substance, and 
mostly in the very words, the forms found in use soon af.- 
ter the apostles’ times, there is no country in which addi- 
tions were not made, and a multiplication of rites and cere- 
monies invented, which were gradually engrafted upon the 
primitive worship. Two tendencies in the Church, the 
one Judaizing and the other Heathenizing, both contri- 
buted to this; which was greatly facilitated by the in-com- 
ing of false conceptions of religion itself, and by the lordly 
pomp and distinction which were bestowed upon certain 
orders, established among the clergy. And thus, from the 
Pagan temples, the Hebrew ceremonies, the imperial 
courts, and the fancies of men of all descriptions, Christen- 
dom came to be overlaid with a complicated “Ritualism,” 
as interminable and multidudinous in its extent, as it was 
fantastic in its character, and crushing to Gospel truth and 
piety in its effects. 

It would require volumes to describe all the rites, cere- 
monies, and farcical performances, high and low, great and 
small, for living and dead, for persons and things, which 
were made to pass under the name of Christian worship. 
But as a oa deal is said about “the ceremonies of the 
Mass ;” and as we find in them a full picture of the man- 
ner in which the highest acts of Christian worship even- 
tually came to be administered in the western church ; it 
may, at least, be well to enter into a somewhat particular 
detail of them. 

The various actions of the pees in celebrating Mass, 
are enumerated as thirty-five, all said to be Symbolic and 
significant. 
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1. He goes to the altar, in which we are to see the Sa- 
viour’s retreat to the garden of Olives. 

2. He says a preparatory prayer, also with a mystic 
signification, referring to the exclusion from Paradise. 

3. He makes confession of sin, denoting the burden with 
which Christ wrestled. 

4. He kisses the altar, referring to the Saviour’s be- 
trayal with a kiss, and in token of reconciliation with 
God. 

5. He goes to the Epistle-side of the altarand perfumes 
it, supposing the taking and binding of Christ. 

6. He says the Introit, which is to signify the carrying 
of the Saviour before Caiaphas. 

7. He sings, Lord, have mercy upon us, three times 
over, in allusion to Peter’s threefold denial of his Lord. 

8. He turns to the altar and says, The Lord be with you, 
which is to call up Christ’s look upon Peter. 

9. He reads the Epistle, which is to connect with the ac- 
cusation of Jesus before Pilate. 

10. He bows before the altar and says, Cleanse our 
hearts, which is Christ being accused before Herod. 

11. He reads the Gospel, which signifies Christ’s being 
sent from Herod to Pilate. 

12. He uncovers the chalice, which is to represent the 
stripping of our Lord to be scourged. 

13. He kisses the altar and offers the host, which is the 
scourging of Christ. 

14. He elevates, and then covers the chalice, signifying 
the crowning with thorns. 

15. He washes his fingers, which figures Pilate declar- 
ing Christ innocent, and blesses the bread, wine and frank- 
incense. 

16. He turns to the people, says, Let us pray, and ad- 
dresses the Trinity in a low voice, which is to represent. 
Christ being clothed with the purple robe. 

17. He says the Preface, which is Christ given over for 
crucifixion. 

18. He joins his hands and prays for the faithful that 
are living, in allusion to Christ bearing his cross upom 
which to die that we might live. 

19. He covers the host and chalice with a cloth, which 
is St. Veronica offering Christ her handkerchief. 


20. He makes the sign of the cross, signifying that Jesus 
is nailed to the cross. 
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21. He adores the host and raises it up, figuring Christ 
lifted up upon the cross. 

22. He consecrates the chalice, and elevates it, which is 
the shedding of Christ’s blood upon the cross. 

28. He says the Memento for the faithful in purgatory, 
in allusion to Christ’s prayer for His enemies. 

24. He raises his voice, smites his breast, and begs God’s 
blessing for the sake of saints he names, which is the dy- 
ing thief imploring a place in Paradise. 

25. He elevates the host and cup, says the Lord’s prayer, 
makes the sign of the cross on the host, chalice ion altar, 
which is Mary, bid to look on St. John as her son. 

26. He makesa private prayer to God for peace, through 
the Virgin Mary and the saints, puts the host upon the 
paten, and breaks it; which is Christ giving up the ghost. 

27. He puts a bit of the host into the chalice, which is 
Christ descending into hell. 

28. He says, and the people sing Agnus Dei, three times, 
which is the return home, smiting their breasts, of those 
who saw the Lord’s sufferings. 

29. He saysa private prayer for the peace of the Church, 
kisses the altar, and the pax, which is handed to the peo- 
ple to be kissed, takes the communion himself, and gives 
to the people, which is to represent Christ making peace 
by His cross. 

30. He puts wine into the chalice, takes what is called 
an ablution, repeats a short prayer, pours out wine and 
water for a second ablution, which he takes with a short 
prayer which is the washing and embalming of Christ’s 


31. He sings the prayer for the good effect of the sac- 
rament in the revival of Christians, which figures the Sa- 
viour’s resurrection. 

82. He salutes the congregation, which is the message 
of peace from the risen Christ. 

83. He reads from the Gospel, which is Christ appear- 
ing to His mother and disciples. 

84. He dismisses the people, which is Christ’s ascension 
into heaven. 

85. The Benediction is given, which is the descent of 
the Holy Ghost from the ascended Christ. 

The occasion being one of particular solemnity, and a 
bishop officiating, the canons and other officers of the 
Church, receive and wait upon him in state; the organ 
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lays; the master of ceremonies gives the sprinkler to the 
cia canon, who presents it to the bishop, after kissing 
both it and the bishop’s hand. His lordship first sprinkles 
himself, then the canons, in the name of the Trinity, and 
proceeds to say a prayer ata particular desk before the al- 
tar. He goes to the high altar and repeats the same form, 
then withdraws into the vestry to receive the vestments 
suitable for the great solemnity. The sub-deacon takes 
from a little closet the episcopal sandles and stockings, ele- 
vates them, presents them to the bishop, kneels, takes off 
the bishop’s shoes and stockings, while six or eight acolytes, 
dressed in their robes, kneel around him. Two acolytes, 
having washed their hands, take the sacred habiliments, 
hold them up, give them to two deacon assistants, to put 
them on the bishop, after he has solemnly washed his 
hands. The deacon salutes thé bishop, takes off his upper 
garment, and puts on his amict, the cross of which he 
kisses. Then they give him the alb, the girdle, the cross 
for his breast, the stole, and the pluvial. He kisses the 
cross which is upon each of them, and they kiss the vest- 
ments put on him. As soon as he is seated, they put his 
mitre on his head, and present him with the pastoral ring. 
The deacon then gives him his right glove, and the sub 
deacon his left, with kisses of the gloves, and of the hands 
to wear them. Ejaculatory prayers are connected with 
each piece of the episcopal robes, which, also, has its par- 
ticular significance. The stole is the yoke of the Gospel ; 
the change of foot-gear refers to Moses putting off his 
shoes; the dalmatica, which is in the form of a cross, tells 
of crucifixion to the world; the alb refers to the purity 
of the priest’s soul; the — ring denotes the bishop's 
spiritual marriage with the Church; the gloves, his insen- 
sibility to good works, or the employment of his hands 
for spiritual ends; the girdle is the emblem of justice and 
virtue ; the sandals, of his walk in the paths of the Lord. 
The two horns of the mitre, are the Old and New Testa- 
ments; the shepherd’s crook, his paternal authority; the 
pluvial, the remembrancer of the miseries and temptations 
of life. 

Thus arrayed, all the clergy range themselves around 
him. Two canons or deacons place themselves one on 
each side, both in their dalmaticas, and after them, a dea- 
con and a sub-deacon. The incense-bearer appears with a 
censer, and a priest with a navet, out of which the bishop 
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takes incense, puts it into the censer. Then he kisses the 
cross upon the vestry altar, and goes in procession to the 
altar, where Mass is to be celebrated. The incense bearer 
walks at the head of the procession; two wax candle bear- 
ers, with lighted tapers in their hands, march next, on 
either side of him who bears the cross, and the rest of the 
clergy follow. The sub-deacon, who is to sing the epistle, 
carries before his breast a copy of the New Testament, 
shut, with the bishop’s maniple in it. A deacon and a 
priest, with their pluvials on, march before the bishop, 
who meekly leans on his two deacon assistants, with the 
crook in his left hand, and his right somewhat raised to 
give his benediction to those Christians whom he meets in 
the way. Having reached the altar, he salutes his clergy 
with one bow of the head. When on the lowest step, he 

ives the crook to the sub-deacon, and the deacon takes off 

is mitre. Then all make a profound bow to the cross on 
the altar, after which, the clergy all withdraw, except the 
sub-deacon who has charge of the crook, the incense-bear- 
er, two deacons, one priest-assistant, who stands at the 
bishop's right hand, one deacon at his left, and one more 
behind him. The bishop then says the confession, and the 
sub-deacon takes the maniple from the book, kisses it, pre- 
sents it to the bishop to be kissed, kisses the bishop’s 
hand, and puts the maniple on his left arm. Meanwhile 
the canons repeat the confession. The bishop then goes 
to the altar, leans toward it, extends his arms upon the ta- 
ble of it, and affectionately kisses it in the middle, while 
he makes mention of the sacred relics placed in it. The 
sub deacon then presents him with the New Testament, 
which he kisses. The incense-bearer comes forward with 
censer and navet, which he gives to the deacon, and the 
deacon to the bishop, that the incense may be blessed. 
The person who officiates then takes the censer, perfumes 
the altar, gives it back to the deacon, takes the mitre, goes 
to the epistle-side, and is thrice perfumed by the deacon 
who holds the censer. The bishop then kisses the holy 
cross, takes the crosier in his left hand, and, leaning upon 
his deacon-assistants, goes to his episcopal throne. There, 
laying aside his mitre, and, making the sign of the cross 
from the forehead down to the breast, he reads the Introit 
out of a Mass-book, which an assistant holds before him, 
whilst another holds up a wax taper. The two deacon- 
assistants point with their fingers to the place where he is 
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to read ; and then all sing in Greek, Lord have mercy up- 
on us; after which the bishop puts on his mitre and his 
gremial, or sacerdotal apron, and takes his seat, with the 
two deacon-assistants, one on each side of him, and an as- 
sistant-priest on a stool. They all rise when the singing 
is finished, the bishop turning to the altar and giving out 
the Gloria, which he continues saying with his ministers. 
The reading of the Gospel is ushered in by a procession : 
the master of ceremonies, the incense-bearer, light-bearers 
with burning tapers, and others, passing in review before 
the altar, and saluting it on bended knees, as they pass. 

At length, comes the sermon ; though this may be omit- 
ted, in which case the creed is, at once, proceeded with, 
and the offertory, after the same style as all the rest. The 
bishop ceremonially washes his hands, the ring and gloves 
being removed by assistants. He goes to the altar, two 
acolytes put a veil over his shoulders, covering, also, the 
sacred vessels, which veil must bang a little lower on the 
right side, than the left. Then he takes the chalice and 
paten with his left hand, his right lying lightly over the 
veil. When he elevates the host, the deacon who kneels 
on his right side, takes up the border of the celebrant’s 
planet, also at the elevation of the chalice, and the acolyte 
incenses the body and blood of the Lord three times, 
whilst the holy candles are all burning. And the rest of 
the service is concluded as before described.* 

It seems as if pardon ought to be asked for this recital of 
details so puerile, absurd and fantastical. But what must 
it then be to enact and perform them, as the highest and 
most sacred Christian worship! Yet, such is what the 
services of religion had become at the time of the Refor- 
mation, and what they still are in the Roman,Catholic 
churches. There is, also, need to tell out the whole thing 
faithfully, that it may be seen what that “Ritualism” is, 
about which so much is very loosly said and written. 

It is, also, to be remembered, that this was the mode of 
celebrating Christian worship, which Luther found in vogue 
when the truth of God first dawned upon his mind, that it 
was against this pantomine and mummery, in the name of 
Christ and religion, he set himself with the heroism of an 
apostle; that it was from such fantasies and wickedness 
he labored, and wrote, and suffered, to deliver and separ- 
ate the true, pure and original rites and services of the re- 





* See Burder’s Religious Ceremonies. 
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ligion of Jesus; and, that it was as breakwaters against 
such abominations as these on the one hand, and against 
the evaporation of the legitimate Christian rites, into ir- 
reverent and empty common-places on the other, that the 
ree and written Liturgies of ‘our Church were estab- 
ished and fixed in all the nations, which embraced the 
Lutheran Reformation. 

Luther himself put forth the first outlines of a Reformed 
service, demanding that the worship should be celebrated 
in the language used by the people, and going back again 
to the simplicities of the Scriptures, and the primitive 
forms, as the churches next after the apostles used them. 
“Ritualism,” as practiced in the Romish churches, and so 
enthusiastically sought to be copied by some misnamed 
Protestants, has never, anywhere, had place or countenance 
in any Lutheran churches under the sun. From Luther 
until now, in all nations, and under all conditions, the Lu- 
theran Church disowns, discountenances and condemns 
everything of the sort. She is not, however, a Church of 
mere negations, crying down what she found, with noth- 
ing to putin its place. Luther’s work was not destruc- 
tion, but re-formation—the bringing to nought of the ruin- 
ous fancies and follies of men, and the conservation of the 
true, original, and proper, scriptural and apostolic, Church 
of Jesus Christ. 

The Lutheran Church, therefore, has her Liturgies and 
settled forms of worship. She has had them from the be- 
ginning, just as the Church next after the Apostles had 
them. She does not seek to enforce their use, as if there 
could be no Christianity without them, or as conditions of 
church-fellowship or salvation; confessing, as she does, 
that “It ig not necessary that human traditions, rites and 
ceremonies instituted by men, should be alike everywhere ;” 
and that “It is sufficient to the true unity of the Church to 
agree concerning the doctrine of the Gospel and the ad- 
ministration of the sacraments.” (Aug. Conf. Art. VII.) 
But she has given her testimony, clear and distinct, before 
all men and all angels, and fully recorded her profound 
conviction and judgment, as to what is a rightly ordered, 
true and scriptural administration of the rites and ordi- 
nances of Christianity. It is, also, from her revision and 
reformation of the Christian ritual, that all churchly Pro- 
testant Liturgies have taken their principal features and 
character. The English Book of Common Prayer, was 
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originally taken almost bodily from the Lutheran Litur- 
gies, and from the various forms of devotion sifted out of 
the papacy, arranged by the Lutheran Reformers. Other 
elements, Romanistic, Puritanic, and Calvinistic have been 
since introduced into that book, much marring its consist- 
ency and beauty in sundry particulars, as can readily be 
shown. But wherein it still conforms to the Lutheran ser- 
vice, men mistake, and reverse history and truth, by sup- 
posing that we are copying and imitating Episcopalians 
when we seek to bring out, and to put into use the true 
and proper service which our Church had framed, record- 
ed, and used, before the English Book of Common Prayer 
was thought of. So far as there is any copying or imita- 
tion in the case, it is England that has copied and followed 
the Lutherans, and not Lutherans, England. 

It has been our misfortune, owing to causes which can 
easily be traced, that we have never, until now, had a full 
official rendering of the proper Lutheran service in the 
English language, particularly in this country. In Ger- 
man we have had it. The writer has in his possession, a 
copy of a German Liturgy, published in Philadelphia, in 
the year 1786, by authority of the only Synod of our 
Church, then in this country, which was in use in the old 
mother congregation, on Fourth street, in the days of Hel- 
muth and Schmidt, whose names are attached to it, in 
which the features and characteristics of the proper Lu- 
theran service are contained. The Confession is there, in 
which the people were to join. The Kyrie is there, to be 
sung or said by all the worshippers. The Responses are 
there for the congregation to take part in audibly, as well as 
the preacher. The regular Epistolary and Gospel Lessons 
are there, to be readin every morning service. The Litany 
is there, with direction that it should not be omitted with- 
out necessity. Offertory verses are directed to be sung af- 
ter the sermon, and then the general prayer. Thus, the 
fathers ordered their worship; and it was Lutheran. But 
so it has not entirely been with their descendants. Our 
English Churches have been copyists; and have copied 
largely after the less churchly denominations around them, 
to their own and their Church’s disadvantage. 

Long has the wish and effort of many been to return to the 
ways of our fathers, from which others enriched themselves, 
pen then boasted that what they had, was of their making. 


But, until very recently, the means of thus fairly repre- 
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senting ourselves in English, and of conforming our En- 
glish services to what they are in all other languages, have 
not been realized. At last, however, we have our Church 
service in English, embodying the consensus of all origi- 
nal Lutheran Liturgies, set forth by authority, and recom- 
mended for the adoption of all our churches. 

The Church Book, which contains it, is before the pub- 
lic. It is the greatest book that our Church has yet issued 
on this side of the sea. It should be examined and studi- 
ed by every Lutheran. At some other time we may take 
up more particularly the Order of Service which it pro- 
poses. Quite sure are we, that it needs only to be under- 
stood, to be approved. 


ARTICLE VIII. 


THE REFORMATION: ITS OCCASIONS AND CAUSE. 
By Professor Cuar.es P. Kravtu, D. D., Philadelphia. 


The day before “All-Saint’s Day.” 


The immediate occasion of the Reformation seemed in- 
significant enough. Three hundred and fifty-one years 
ago, on the 31st of October, immense crowds were pouring 
intoan ancient city of Germany, bearing in itsname, Witten- 
berg, the memorial of its founder, Wittekind the Younger. 
The weather-beaten and dingy little edifices of Wittenberg 
forbade the idea, that the beauty of the city, or its com- 
mercial importance drew the masses to it. Within that 
city was an old church, very miserable and battered, and 
very venerable and holy, which attracted these crowds. 
It was the “Church of All-Saints,” in which were shown, 
to the inexpressible delight of the faithful, a fragment of 
Noah’s Ark, some soot from the furnace into which the 
three young Hebrews were cast, a piece of wood from the 
crib of the infant Saviour, some of St. Christopher’s beard, 
and nineteen thousand other relics equally genuine and in- 
teresting. But over and above all these allurements, so 
well adapted to the taste of the time, His Holiness, the 
Pope, had granted indulgence to all who should visit the 
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church on the first of November. Against the door of 
that church of dubious saints, and dubious relics, and du- 
bious indulgences, was found fastened on that memorable 
morning, a scroll unrolled. The writing on it was firm; 
the nails which held it were well driven in; the sentiments 
it conveyed were moderate, yet very decided. The ma- 
terial, parchment, was the same which long ago had held 
words of redemption above the head of the Redeemer. 
The contents were an amplification of the old theme of 
glory—Christ on the cross, the only king. The Magna 
Charta, which had been buried beneath the Pope’s throne, 
compares on the church door. The key note of the 
Reformation was struck full and clear at the beginning, 
Salvation through Christ alone. 

It is from the nailing up of these Theses the Reforma- 
tion takes its date. That act became, in the providence of 
God, the starting-point of the work which still goes on, 
and shall forever go on, that glorious work in which 
the truth was raised to its original purity, and 
civil and religious liberty were restored to men. That 
the Reformation is the spring of modern freedom, is 
no wild assertion of its friends. One of the greatest 
Roman Catholic writers of recent times, Michelet, in 
the Introduction to his Life of Luther, says:—“It is 
not incorrect to say, that Luther has been the restorer of 
liberty in modern times. If he did not create, he at least 
courageously affixed his signature to that great revolution 
which rendered the right of examination lawful in Europe. 
And, if we exercise, in all its plentitude at this day, this 
first and highest privilege of human intelligence, it is to 
him we are mostly indebted for it; nor can we think, 
speak, or write, without being made conscious, at every 
step, of the immense benefit of this intellectual enfran- 
chisement;” and he concludes with the remark: “To 
whom do I owe the power of publishing what I am now 
inditing, except to this liberator of modern thought?” Our 
Church, as clearly in one sense, the mother of the Refor- 
mation, as in another, she is its offspring, the first, and for 
a time, the exclusive possessor of the name Protestantism, 
its source and its mightiest bulwark, our Church has wisely 
set apart a day in each year to commemorate this great 
deliverance, and wisely has kept her great Jubilees. There 
are other ways of noting time, besides by its loss. The 
Church Festivals note it by its gains, the Church Year 
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marks the time which has been redeemed for ever. An 
old writer describes the Church of All-Saints at Witten- 
berg, as a manger, where in his lowly glory the Son of 
God was born again. Blessed forever be the day! On it, 
through all time, men shall gather, bringing their offerings 
of praise; remembering, treasuring, and keeping untar- 
nished, the holy faith whose restoration was thus begun. 

It is well, then, to have added to the grand order of the 
Church Year, the Festival of the Reformation, and to the 
revolution of the centuriesits its Jubilee. Whether as the 
child or as the parent of the Reformation, whether she 
would awake her heart to gratitude as its daughter, or 
arouse herself to an earnest sense of responsibility as its 
mother, our Church can claim it, as pre-eminently her privi- 
lege, and acknowledge it as pre-eminently her duty so to 
do. When the Festival of the Reformation shall come and 
shall wake no throb of joy in her bosom, her life will have 
fled. For if the Reformation lives through her, she also lives 
by it. It has to her the mysterious relation of Christ to 
David ; if it is her offspring, it is also her root. If she 
watched the ark of the Lord, the ark of the Lord protect- 
ed‘and blessed her, and when it passes from her keeping 
her glory will have departed. Let her speak to her child- 
ren then, and tell them the meaning of the day. In the 
pulpit, and the school, and the circle of the home, let these 
great memories of men of God, of their self-sacrifice, of 
their overcoming faith, and of their glorious work, be the 
theme of thought, and of word, and of thanksgiving. The 
Festival of the Reformation is at once a day of Christmas 
and of EHaster, and of Pentecost in our Church year; a 
day of birth, a day of resurrection, a day of the outpour- 
ing of the Holy Ghost. Let its return renew that life, and 
make our Church press on with fresh vigor in the steps of 
her risen Lord, as one begotten again, and born from the 
dead, by the quickening power of the Spirit of her God. 
Let every day be a Festival of the Reformation, and eyery 
year a Jubilee. 


Specific Occasion and Cause of the Reformation. 


The occasion and cause of so wonderful and important’ 
an event as the Reformation have naturally occupied very 
largely the thoughts of both its friends and its foes. On the 
part of its enemies the solution of its rapid rise, its gigan- 
tic growth, its overwhelming march, has been found by 
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some in the rancor of monkish malice—the thing arose in 
asquabble between two sets of friars, about the farming 
of the indulgences—a solution as sapient and as complete- 
ly in harmony with the facts as would be the statement that 
the American Revolution was gotten up by one George 
Washington, who, angry that the British Government re- 
fused to make hima collector of the tax on tea, stirred upa 
happy people to rebellion against a mild and just rule. 
The solution has been found by others in the lust of 
the human heart for change—it was begotten in the mere 
love of novelty, men went into the Reformation as they go 
into a menagerie, or adopt the new mode, or buy up some 
“Nordist’s last.” Another class, among whom the bril- 
liant French Jesuit, Audin, is conspicious, attribute the 
movement mainly to the personal genius, and fascinating 
audacity of the great leader in the movement. Luther so 
fascinated the millions with his marvelous speech and 
magic style, that they were led at his will. On the part 
of some, its nominal friends, reasons hardly more adequate 
have often been assigned. Confounding the mere aids, or at 
most, the mere occasions of the Reformation with its real 
causes, an undue importance has been attributed in the 
production of it to the progress of the arts aud sciences 
after the revival of letters. Much stress has been laid up- 
on the invention of printing, and the discovery of Ameri- 
ca, which tended to rouse the minds of men to a new life. 
Much has been said of the fermenting political discontents 
of the day, the influence of the great councils in diminish- 
ing the authority of the Pope, and much has been made, 
in general, of the causes whose root is either wholly or in 
part in the earth. The Rationalist represents the Refor- 
mation as a triumph of reason overauthority. The /nfidel 
says, that its power was purely negative; it was a grand 
subversion ; it was mightier than Rome, because it believ- 
ed less than Rome; it prevailed, not by what it taught, 
but by what it denied ; and it failed of universal triumph 
simply because it did not deny everything. The insect- 
minded sectarian allows the Reformation very little merit 
except as it prepared the way for the putting forth, in due 
time, of the particular twig of Protestantism on which he 
crawls, aud which he imagines bears all the fruit, and gives 
all the value to the tree. As the little green tenants of 
the rose-bush argue that the rose was made for the pur- 
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pose of farnishing them a home and food, so these small 
speculators find the root of the Reformation in the partic- 
ular part of Providence which they consent to adopt and 
patronize. The Reformation, as they take it, originated 
in the divine plan for furnishing a nursery for sectarian 
Aphides. 

But we must have causes which, however feeble, are 
adapted to the effects. A little fire indeed kindleth a great 
matter, but however little, it must be genuine fire. Frost 
will not do, and a painting of flame will not do, though the 

neil of Raphael produced it. A little hammer may 

k a great rock, but that which breaks must be harder 
and more tenacious than the thing broken. There must 
be a hand to apply the fire, and air to fan it; it must be 
rightly placed within the material to be kindled; it must 
be kept from being smothered. And yet all aids do but 
enable it to exercise its own nature, and it alone kindles. 
There must be a hand to wield the hammer, and a heart 
to move the hand; the rock must be struck with vigor, 
but the hammer itself is indispensable. God used instru- 
ments to apply the fire and wield the hammer; His provi- 
dence prepared the way for the burning and the breaking. 
And yet there was but one agency, by which they could 
be brought to pass. Do we ask what was the agency 
which was needed to kindle the flame? Do we ask what 
was it, that was destined to give the stroke whose crash 
filled earth with wonder, and hell with consternation, and 
heaven with joy ? God himself asks the question, so that 
it becomes its own answer: “Is not My Worp like as a 
fire? Is not My Worp like the hammer which breaks 
the rock in pieces ?” 

It 3s not without an aim that the Word of God is pre- 
sented in the language we have just quoted, under two 
images; as fire and as a hammer. The fire is a type of its 
inward efficacy, the hammer, of its outward work. The 
one image shows how it acts on those who admit it, the 
other how it effects those who harden themselves against 
it ; the one symbolizes the persuasive fervor of that Word 
by which it makes our hearts burn within us in love to 
the Son of God, the other is an image of the energy with 
which in the hands of the King on the boly bill of Zion, 
it breaks the opposers as with a rod of iron. The fire 
symbolizes the energy of the Word asa Gospel, which 
draws the heart to God, the hammer shadows forth its 
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energy as a law which reveals the terrors of God's justice 
against transgressors. In both these grand aspects the 
Word of God was the creator of the Reformation and its 
mightiest instrument. It droused the workers, and fitted 
them for their work ; it opened blind eyes, and subdued 
stubbern hearts. The Reformation is its work and its 
trophy. However manifold the occasions of the Refor- 
mation, THE WORD, under God, was its cause. 


The Bible in the Middle Ages. 


The Word of God kindled the fire of the Reformation. 
That Word lay smouldering ‘under the ashes of centuries ; 
it broke forth into flame, in Luther and the other Reform- 
ers; it rendered them lights which shone and burned in- 
extinguishably ; through them it imparted itself to the na- 
tions; and from the nations it purged away the dross 
which had gathered for ages. “The Word of God,” says 
St. Paul, “is not bound.” Through the centuries which 
followed the corruption of Christianity, the Word of God 
was still in being. In lonely cloisters it was laboriously 
copied. Years were sometimes spent in finishing a single 
copy of it, in the elaborate but half barbaric beauty which 
suited the taste of those times. Gold and jewels, on the 
massive covers decorated the rich workmanship; costly 
pictures were painted as ornaments on its margin; the 
choicest vellum was used for the copies; the rarest records 
of heathen antiquity were sometimes erased to make way 
for the nobler treasures of the Oracles of the Most High. 
There are single copies of the Word, from that mid-world 
of history, which are a store of art, and the possession of 
one of which gives a bibliographical renown to the city 
in whose library it is preserved. 

No interdict was yet laid upon the reading of the Word, 
for none was necessary. The scarceness and costliness of 
books formed in themselves a barrier more effectual than 
the interdict of popes and councils. Many of the great 
teachers in the Church of Rome were devoted students of 
the Bible. From the earliest writings of the Fathers, 
down to the Reformation, there is an unbroken line of 
witnesses for the right of all believers freely to read the 
Holy Scriptures. No man thought of putting an artificial 
limitation on its perusal ; on the contrary, there are ex- 
pressions of regret in the medizval Catholic writers that, 
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in the nature of the case so few could have access to these 
precious records. 

In communities separate from the Church of Rome, the 
truth was maintained by reading and teaching the Holy 
Scriptures. The Albigensian and Waldensian martyrs, 
were martyrs of the Word: 


‘Those slanghtered saints whose bones 

Lie scattered on the Alpine mountains cold, 

Even those who kept God's truth so pure of old, 
When all our fathers worshipped stocks and stones.”’ 


The invention of printing, and hardly less the invention of 
paper made from rags—for what would printing be worth, 
if we were still confined to so costly a material for books as 
parchment—prepared the way for the diffusion of the 
Scriptures. ’ 

The Church of Rome did not apprenend the danger that 
lay in that Book. Previous to the Reformation there were 
not only editions of the Scripture in the originals, but 
the old Church translation into Latin (the Vulgate,) and 
versions from it into the living languages were printed. 
In Spain, in that very land whose dark opposition to the 
Word of God has since become her reproach and her 
curse, and in which no such book as the one of which we 
are about to speak has come forth for centuries, in Spain, 
more than a hundred years before there was enough He- 
brew type in all England to print three consecutive lines, 
the first great PoLyGLor BIBLE, in Hebrew, Chaldee, 
Greek and Latin, was issued at Complutum under the di- 
rection of Ximenes, her renowned cardinal and chief min- 
ister of State. It came forth in a form which, in splendor 
and value, far surpassed all that the world had yet seen. 
We may consider the Complutensian Polyglot, the crown 
of glory to the labors,of the Middle Ages. It links itself 
clearly in historical connection with the GRAND BIBLICAL 
Era, the Reformation itself, for though the printing of it 
was begun in 1502, and finished in 1517, it was not pub- 
lished till 1522, and in 1522 the FIRST EDITION OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT, in German, came from the hand of Luther, 
fixing the corner-stone of the grand edifice, whose founda- 
tion had been laid in the Ninety-five Theses of 1517. 

This, then, is the historical result of the facts we have 
presented, that the Middle Ages became, in the wonderful 
providence of God, the conservators of the Word which 
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they are charged with suppressing ; and were unconscious- 
ly tending toward the sun-rise of the truth, which was to 
melt away their mists forever. 


Where the Bible Fell Open. 


The earliest efforts of the press were directed to the 
multiplication of the copies of the Word of God. The 
first book ever printed, was the Bible. Before the first 
twelve sheets of this first edition of the Scriptures were 
printed, Guttenberg and Faust had incurred an expendi- 
ture of four thousand florins. That Bible was the edition 
of the Latin Vulgate, commonly known by the name of 
the “Mazarine Bible,” from the fact that a copy of it 
which for some time was the only one known, was dis- 
covered about the middle of the eighteenth century in 
the Library of the College of the Four Nations, founded 
at Paris by Cardinal Mazarine. At Mentz and Cologne, 
the Vulgate translation of the Holy Scriptures was multi- 
plied in editions of various sizes. Some of these Latin 
Bibles had been purchased for the University Library at 
Erfurth at a large price, and were rarely shown even to 
visitors. One of them was destined to play a memorable 
part in the history of mankind. While it was lying in 
the still niche of the Library, there moved about the streets 
of the city and through the halls of the University, a stu- 
dent of some eighteen years of age, destined for the law, 
who already gave evidence of a genius which might have 
been a snare to indolence, but who devoted himself to 
study with an unquenchable ardor. Among the dim re- 
cesses of the Library, he was a daily seeker for knowledge. 
His was a thirst for truth which was not satisfied with the 
prescribed routine. Those books of which we now speak 
as venerable antiques, were then young and fresh—the 
glow of novelty was on much of which we now speak as 
the musty and worm-eaten record of old-time wisdom 
which we have outgrown. There the city of Harlem, 
through Laurentius, and the city of Mentz, through Faus- 
tus, and the city of Strasburg, through Guttenberg, put in 
their silent claims for the glory of being the cradle of the 
magic art of printing. There the great masters in juris- 
prudence and in scholastic philosophy challenged, and not 
in vain, the attention of the young searcher for knowledge. 
Some of the most voluminous of the Jurisconsults he could 
recite almost word for word. Occam and Gerson were his 
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favorites among the scholastics. The masters of the clas- 
sic world, Cicero, Virgil and Livy, “he read,” says a Jesuit 
author, “not merely as a student whose aim was to under- 
stand them, but as a superior intellect, which sought to 
draw from them instruction, to find in them counsels and 
maxims for his after life. They were to him the flowers 
whose sweet odor might be shed upon the path he had to 
tread, or might calm the future agitation of his mind and 
of his heart.” Thus passing from volume to volume, 
seeking the solution of the dark problem of human life, 
which already gathered heavily upon his deep earnest soul, 
he one day took down a ponderous volume hitherto un- 
noticed. He opens it; the title-page is “Biblia Sacra”— 
the Holy Bible. He is disappointed. He has heard all 
this, he thinks, in the lessons of the Missal, in the texts of 
the Postils, in the selections of the Breviary. He imagines 
that his mother, the Church, has incorporated the whole 
Book of God in her services. Listlessly he allows the 
volume to fall open at another place, in his hand, and care- 
lessly looks down at the page. What is it that arouses him? 
His eye kindles with amazement and intense interest. He 
rests the Book on the pile of the works of Schoolmen and 
of Fathers which he has been gathering. He hangs en- 
tranced over it; his dreamy eyes are fixed on the page; 
hour after hour flies; the shades of night begin to gather, 
and he is forced to lay the volume aside, with the sigh, O, 
that this-Book of books might one day be mine! 

Was it accident, or was it of God, that this Book opened 
where it did? Could we have arranged the pisvtleboh 
where would we have had the book to open? It opened 
at the first chapter of I. Samuel, the simple story of Hannah 
consecrating her boy to the Lord. There are many parts 
of the Bible as precious as this; with reverence we speak 
it, there are some more precious, “for one star differeth 
from another star in glory,” though God made them all. 
Why opened not that Book at some of the most glorious 
revelations of the New Testament? This might have 
been, and who shall say what incalculable loss it might 
have wrought tothe world, had it been so? For this very 
portion might have been one of the Epistles, or Gospels, 
or lessons of the Romish service, and thus might have 
confirmed the false impression of the young man that he 
already knew all the Bible. This was a critical period of 
Luther’s life. Already was his mind tending to an ab- 
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sorption in studies which would have given a wholly dif- 
ferent cast to his life. The sound of a drum upon the 
street was the turning point of the spiritual life of an En- 

lish nobleman. It lifted him from this knees, and drew 
Fim again into the full march upon everlasting death. On 
what little things may God have been pleased to hang the 
great impulses of the man, who proved himself capable of 
leading the Reformation, and who, but for these little 
things, might have been lost to the world. Nothing in 
God’s hand is trifling. The portion on which Luther’s 
eye fell was not in the Church Service. It quickened him 
at once with a new sense of the fulness of God’s Word. 
In a double sense it stood before him, asa revelation. His 
eyes were opened on the altar of that inextinguishable fire, 
from which a few sparks had risen into the Romish Ritual, 
and had drifted along on the night breezes of the ages. 
Did the angel of the Covenant with invisible hand open 
that page, or was it a breath of air from some lattice near 
at hand? It matters not—God opened the Book. 

That Book was to Luther henceforth, the thing of beauty 
of his life, the joy of his soul forever. He read and re- 
read, and prayed over its sacred teachings, till the place of 
each passage, and all memorable passages in their places 
fixed themselves in his memory. To the study of it, all 
other study seemed tame. A single passage of it would 
ofttimes lie in his thoughts days and nights together. The 
Bible seemed to fuse itself into his being, to become a part 
of his nature. Often in his writings he does not so much 
remark upon it, as catch its very pulse and clothe his own 
mind in its very garb. He is lifted to the glory of the re- 
producer—and himself becomes a secondary prophet and 
apostle His soul ceased to be a mere vessel to hold a lit- 
tle of the living water, and became a fountain through 
which it sprang to refresh and gladden others. As with 
Luther so was it with Melanchthon his noble co-worker, 
with Zwingle in Switzerland, at a later period with Calvin 
in France, with Tyndale and Cranmer in England, with 
Knox in Scotland. The Word of God was the fire in their 
souls which purified them into Christians—and the man 
who became a Christian was already unconsciously a 
Reformer. 


Luther's Bible. 
The fire which the Word of God kindled in the Re- 
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formers they could not long conceal. “They believed— 
therefore they spoke.” One of the first, as it was one of 
the greatest, revelations of the revived power of the Word 
of God was, that it sought an audience for itself before 
the people, in their own language. Every new Pentecost 
revives the miracle and wonder of the first Pentecost : 
men marveling, say of the apostles to whom the Holy 
Ghost has again given utterance: “We do hear them speak 
in our tongues the wonderful works of God.” Foremost 
in this imperishable work of the sixteenth century, was 
the man who was first and chief in more works, and in 
greater ones, than ever fell to any of our race, in the ordi- 
nary vocation of God. Great monuments has the six- 
teenth century left us of the majesty revealed by the hu- 
man mind, when its noblest powers are disciplined by 
study, and sanctified by the Spirit of God.’ Great are the 
legacies of doctrinal, polemical, historical and confessional 
divinity which that century has left us. Immortal are its 
confessions, its devotional, practical, hymnological and 
liturgical labors. It was the century of Melanchthon’s 
Loci and of Calvin’s Institutes, of the Examen of Chem- 
nitz, and the Catalogus Testium of Flaccius, and of the 
Madgeburg Centuries. Its confessions are still the centres 
of great communions, its hymns are still sung by devout 
thousands, its forms still mould the spirit of worship 
among millions. But its grandest achievement was the 
giving of the Bible to the nations, and the centre and 
throne of this achievement is LUTHER’s TRANSLATION OF 
THE BIBLE, the greatest single work ever accomplished by 
man in the department of theological literature. The 
Word of God, in whole or in part, has been translated into 
several hundred of the dialects of our race. Many of 
these translations, as for example the Septuagint, the Vul- 
gate, and our own authorized version, have. great his- 
torical significance ; but in its historical connections and 
significance, Luther’s is incomparably most important of 
all. Had it been his sole labor, the race could never forget 
his name. 

Never were a greater need and the fittest agent to meet 
it, so brought together as in the production of this trans- 
lation. One of the earliest convictions of Luther was, 
the people must have the Bible, and to this end it must be 
translated. It came from the press of Eggesteyn, in Stras- 
burg, (not as has been frequently maintained, from the 
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press of Faust and Schiffer, in 1462.) It is true, that be- 
inning with the Gothic translation of Ulphilas, in the 
fourth century, there had been various translations of the 
Scriptures into the Germanic tongues. About 1466, ap- 
peared the first Bible, printed in German. Between the 
appearance of this Bible and that of Luther, there were 
issued in the dialect of Upper Germany some fourteen edi- 
tions of the Word of God, beside several in the dialect of 
Lower Germany. These were, without exception, trans- 
lations of a translation ; they were made from the Vulgate, 
and, however they may have differed, they had a common 
character which may be expressed in a word—they were 
abominable. In a copy of one of them, in the library of 
the writer of this article, there is a picture of the Deluge, 
in which mermaids are floating around the ark, arranging 
their tresses with the aid of small looking glasses, wit 
most amphibious nonchalance. The win Eo is about as 


true to the idea, as the picture is to nature. In the pos- 
session of Mr. Mickley, of Philadelphia, is another of 
these editions, remarkable for typographical errors, which 
represents Eve, not as a house-wife, but asa “kiss-wife,” 
and its typography is the best part of it. How Luther 


raised what seemed a barbarous jargon into a language, 
which, in flexible beauty, and power of internal combina- 
tion, has no parallel but in the Greek, and in massive vig- 
or no superior but the English, writers of every schoo 
Protestant and Romish alike, have loved to tell. The lan- 
guage of Germany has grown since Luther, but it has had 
no new creation. He who takes up Luther’s Bible grasps 
a whole world in his hand—a sn which will only perish, 
when this green earth itself shall pass away. 


The Only Rule. 


In all lands in which the battle of the Reformation was 
fought, the Bible furnished banner, armor, and arms. It 
was, indeed, more than ensign, more than shield, more 
than sword, for “the Word of God is quick and powerful, 
sharper than any two-edged sword, piercing even to the 
dividing asunder of soul and spirit, and of the joints and 
marrow, and is a discerner of the thoughts and intents of 
the heart.” The word of God opened the eyes of the Re- 
formers to the existing corruptions; it called them forth 
from Babylon; it revealed to them the only source of heal- 


Vou. XX. No. 77. 14 
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ing for the sick and wounded Church ; it inspired them 
with ardor for their holy work; it lifted them above the 
desire for man’s favor, and the fear of man’s face. The 
Bible made them confessors, and prepared them to be 
martyrs. 

The Reformers knew where their strength lay. They 
felt that what had redeemed them could alone redeem the 
Church. They saw that, under God, their ability to sus- 
tain their cause depended on His Word. The supreme and 
absolute authority of God’s Word in determining all ques- 
tions of doctrine and of duty, is a fundamental principle of 
the Reformation—a principle so fundamental, that, without 
it, there would have been no Reformation—and so vital 
that a Reformation without it, could such a Reformation 
be supposed, would have been at best a glittering delusion 
and failure. 

It is true, that there was testimony from human 
sources, which was not without value, in its right 
place, in the controversy with Rome. In a certain 
sense, her condemnation had already been anticipated 
by her own lips. In the Jong-gone days of her purity, 
the Church of Rome had men of God, who held to the 


truth as it is in Christ Jesus. Thirty years after our 
Lord’s ascension, St. Paul wrote to the Church of Rome, 
“I am persuaded of you, my brethren, that ye also are full 
of goodness, filled with all knowledge, able also to admop- 
ish one another. Your obedience is come abroad unto all 


men.” This glorious condition did not pass away speedily. 


There were generations following, in which the truth was 
kept comparatively pure. Papal Rome could no more 
stand before the judgment of the early writers in the 
Church of Rome yet undefiled than she could before the 
Scriptures. Hence, the confessors declared* that, in their 
doctrine, there not only was nothing in conflict with the 
Holy Scriptures, and with the true Church Catholic, or 
Church Universal, but nothing in conflict with the teach- 
ings of the true Church of Rome, as her doctrines were 
set forth by the writers of the earlier ages. The quota- 
tions made from these fathers, in the Confession, best illus- 
trate the meaning of this declaration, and prove its truth. 
Thus, for example, they quote the Nicene Fathers, as wit- 
nesses to the doctrine of the Trinity ; Ambrose is cited to 
show, “that he that believeth in Christ, is saved, without 


* Augs. Confess, 471. 
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works, by faith alone, freely receiving remission.” In the 
articles on Abuses, the artillery of the purer fathers and 
councils is turned upon the enemy with tremendous effect, 
while they fly from the covert of Holy Scripture, in which 
they had st an effort to intrench themselves. 

But not because of the testimony of the Church and of 
its writers did the Reformers hold the truth they confessed. 
They knew that individual churches could err, and had 
erred grievously, that the noblest men were fallible. Noth- 
ing but the firm word of God sufficed for them. 

They thanked God, indeed, for the long line of witnesses 
for the truth of His Word. Withinthe Church of Rome, 
in the darkest ages, there had been men faithful to the 
truth. There were men, in the midst of the Jdominant 
corruption, who spake and labored against it. There were 
Protestants, ages before our princes made their protest at 
Spires, and Lutherans, before Luther was born. But not 
on these, though they sealed the truth with their own 
blood, did the Reformers lean. They joyfully used them 
as testimony, but not as authority. They placed them in 
the box of the witness, not on the bench of the judge. 
Their utterances, writings, and acts were not to be the rule 
of faith, but were themselves to be weighed in its balance. 
In God was their trust, and His Word alone was their 
Stay. 

When the great princes and free cities of our Church at 
Augsburg, in 1530, laid their Confession before the Em- 
peror and potentates, civil and ecclesiastical, of the realm, 
they said: “We offer the Confession of the faith held by 
the pastors and preachers in our several estates, and the 
Confession of our own faith, as drawn from the Holy Scrip- 
tures, the pure Word of God.”* That Confession repeat- 
edly expresses, and in every line implies that the Word of 
God is the sole rule of faith and of life. Thesame is true 
of the Apology or Defence of the Confession by Melanch- 
thon, which appeared in the following year, and which 
was adopted by the larger part of our Church as express- 
ing correctly her views.t Seven years later, the articles 
of Smalcald were prepared by Luther, for presentation at 
a general council, as an expression of the views of our 
Church. In this he says:} “Not from the works or words 
of the fathers are articles of faith to be made. We have 


* Ab. Prefat. 8. » FApol. Con. 284: 60. 
$303: 15. 
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another rule, to wit: that God’s Word shall determine 
articles of faith—and, beside it, none other—no, not an 
angel even.” 

Half a century after the Augsburg Confession had gone 
forth on its sanctifying mission, our Church in Germany, 
in order that her children might not mistake her voice 
amid the bewildering conflicts of theological strife, which 
necessarily followed such a breaking up of the old modes 
of human thought, as was brought about by the Reforma- 
tion, set forth her latest and amplest Confession. This 
Confession with reference to the harmony it was designed 
to subserve, and under God did largely subserve, was 
called the Formula of Concord. That document opens 
with these words: “We believe, teachand confess that 
the only rule and law, by which all teachings and all 
teachers are to be estimated and judged, is none other 
whatsoever, than the writings of the prophets and the 
apostles, alike of the Old and of the New Testament, 
as it is written: “Thy word isa lamp unto my feet, and a 
light unto my path;’ and St. Paul saith, (Gal. 1:8 :) 
‘Though we, or an angel from heaven, preach any other 
Gospel unto you, than that which we have preached unto 

ou, let him be accursed.’ ” 

“All other writings,” it continues, “whether of the fath- 
ers, or of recent authors, be their name what they may, 
are by no means whatsoever to be likened to Holy Scrip- 
ture ; but are, in such sense, to be subjected to it, as to be 
received in none other way, than as witnesses, which show 
how and where, after the apostles’ times, the doctrine of 
the apostles and prophets were preserved.” “We em- 
brace,” says our confessors, “the Augsburg Confession, not 
because it was writen by our theologians, but because it 
was taken from God’s Word, and solidly built on the foun- 
dation of Holy Scripture.” 

With equal clearness do the other Churches of the Re- 
formation express themselves on this point. 

If, then, the Reformers knew the movements of their 
own minds, it was God’s Word, and it alone, which made 
them confessors of the truth. And it is a fundamental 
principle of the Reformation, that God’s Word is the sole 
and absolute authority, and rule of faith, and of life, a 
ae without accepting which, no man can be truly 

vangelica], Protestant, or Lutheran. 
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The Providence of God and His’ Word, working together in 
the Reformation. 

Fire not only makes bright and burning the thing it 
kindles, but gives to it the power of impartation ; — 
ever is kindled, kindles again. From the Reformers, the 
fire spread to the people ; and from cold and darkness the 
nations seemed to struggle upward, as by a common touch 
from heaven, in flames of holy sacrifice; and here, too, 
THE WORD showed its divine power. 

We acknowledge, indeed, with joyous hearts, that God 
had prepared all things wonderously, for the spread of the 
flame of the truth. In GERMANY, the fire was to burst 
forth, which was to spread to the ends of the earth. “In 
no event in the history of mankind does the movement of 
Divine Providence present itself more unmistakably, than 
in the Reformation in Germany.”* The time, the place, 
the circumstances, the condition of the religious and of 
the political world, were in wonderful unison. The 
worked with each other, compensating each other’s weak- 
nesses, and helping each other’s power, so as to give a sure 
foundation, a firm hold, a healthy direction, a high purity, 
a mighty protection, a wide-spread recognition, a swift and 
joyous progress, an abiding issue to the glorious work. The 
soul of the best men of the time was alive to the wretched 
condition, into which the Church had fallen. A profound 
longing for the Reformation filled the hearts of nations ; 
science, literature, art, discovery, and invention were ele- 
vating Europe, and preparing the way for the triumphal 
march of pure religion, the queen of all knowledge. In 
the Papal chair sat Leo X., a lover of art and literature, 
careless and indolent in all things else. Over the beauti- 
ful plains of Germany, wandered Tetzel, senseless and im- 
pudent, even beyond the class to which he belonged, ex- 
citing the disgust of all thinking men, by the profligate 
manner in which he sold indulgences. To protect the 
trembling flame of the truth from the fierce winds, which, 
at first, would have extinguished it; to protect it till the 
tornado itself should only make it blaze more vehemently, 
God had prepared Frederick, the Wise, a man of immense 
influence, universally revered, and not more revered than 
his earnest piety, his fidelity, his eminent conscientiousness 
deserved. The Emperor Charles V., with power enough 
to quench the flame with a word, with a hatred to it which 
seemed to make it certain that he would speak that word, 





* Dr. H. Kurtz, K. G. 2211. 
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was yet so fettered by the plans of his ambition, that he 
left it unsaid, and thus was made the involuntary protector 
of that which he hated. These anda thousand other cir- 
cumstances were propitious. 

But in vain is the wood gathered, and in vain do the 
winds breathe, unless the fire is applied. In vain would 
Luther, with his incomparable gifts, have arisen—in vain 
would that genius, to which a Catholic writer declares 
Luther’s own friends have not done full justice—in vain 
would that high courage, that stern resolve have presented 
themselves in the matchless combination in which they 
existed in him, had there not been first a power beyond 
that of man to purify him, and from him to extend itself 
in flame around him. With all of Luther’s gifts, he might 
have been a monster of wickedness, oraslave of the domi- 
nant superstition, helping to strengthen its chains, and 
—_ new ones, had not the truth of God made him free, 
had not the Spirit of God in His Word made him an hum- 
ble and earnest believer. Luther was first a Christian, and 
then a Reformer, and he became a Reformer because he 
was a Christian. “He believed, therefore he spoke.” But 
Christian as he was, he could not have been a successful 
Reformer, had he not possessed the power of spreading the 
fire of Divine truth. The fatal defect in all the Re- 
formatory movements in the councils and universities of 
Paris in the fifteenth century, was that they were not 
based upon the true foundation, and did not propose to at- 
tain the great end by the right means. The cry had been 
for a Reform “in the head and members” by outward im- 
— not in the Spirit and through the Word. The 

eformation was kindled by the Word; it trusted the 
Word, and scattered it everywhere, directing attention to 
it in every writing, and grounding every position upon it. 
That Word soon made itself felt throughout all Europe. 
Even in the lands most thoroughly under Papal power, 
sparkles of the truth began to show themselves, asin Aus- 
tria, Spain, and Italy. But from Wittenberg through Ger- 
many, from Zurich, through Switzerland, the first flame 
spread, and but a-few years passed, ere all Europe, which 
is at this hour Protestant, had received the pure faith of 
the Word of God. 

The fire of the Divine Word destroyed the accumulated 
stubble of tradition, swept away the hay, wood, and rub- 
bish, which the hand of man had gathered on the founda- 
tion and heaped over the temple, and the gold, silver and 
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ecious stones of the true house of God appeared. The 

ible, like sunshine bursting through clouds, poured its 
light upon the nations. The teaching of mere men ceased 
to be regarded, and the prophecy was again fulfilled: “They 
shal] all be taught or Gop.” 


A Lesson for Our Time. 


Three hundred and fifty-one years ago, the first thrill 
of the earthquake of the Reformation was felt in Europe. 
Men knew so little of its nature, that they imagined it 
could be suppressed. They threw their weight upon the 
heaving earth, and hoped to make it lie still. They knew 
not that they had a power to deal with, which was made 
more terrible in its outburst by the attempt to confine it. 
As the result of the opposition to the Reformation, Eu- 
rope was made desolate. After the final struggle of the 
Thirty Years’ War, Europe seemed ruined, its fields had 
been drenched with blood, its cities laid in ashes, hardly a 
family remained undivided, and the fiercest passions had 
been so aroused, that it seemed as if they could never be 


allayed. 
Yet the establishment of the work of the Reformation 


has richly repaid Europe for all she endured. The earth- 
quake has gone, the streams of desolation have been 
chilled, and the nations make a jubilee over the glorious 
anniversary of that grand movement which, by the depra- 
vity of men, was made the occasion of so much disturbance 
and misery. The evils, of which the Reformation was the 
occasion, have passed away. We must go to the page of 
history to know what they were. The blessings of which 
the Reformation was the cause, abide; we feel them in our 
homes, in the Church, in the State; they are inwoven with 
the life of our life. Once feeling them, we know that this 
would be no world to live in without them. 

And how instructive is this to us in the struggle of our 
day for the perpetuation of the truth restored by the Re- 
formation. Not alone by Rome, but also by heretical or 
fanatical Pseudo-Protestants, is it still assailed—and when 
we see the guilty passions, the violence and odious spirit 
of misrepresentation excited, and feel them directed upon 
ourselves, we may be tempted to give up the struggle. 
But we are untrue to the lessons of the Reformation, if 
we thus yield. 

Men tremble and weep asthe molten and seething ele- 
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ments make the earth quake, and pour themselves out in 
red and wasting streams. But their outbursting is essen- 
tial to their consolidation, aud to their bearing part in the 
work of the world. What was once lava, marking its 
track in ruin, shall one day lie below fair fields, whose 
richness it has made. The olive shall stay the vine, and 
the shadows of the foliage of vine and olive shall ripple 
over flowers; and women and children, lovelier than the 
fruits and the flowers shall laugh and sing amid them. The 
blessings from the upheaving of the heart of the world 
shall gladden the children of those who gazed on it with 
wo-begone eyes. Had a war of three hundred years been 
necessary to sustain the Reformation, we now know the 
Reformation would ultimately have repaid all the sacri- 
fices it demanded. Had our fathers surrendered the truth, 
even under that pressure to which ours is but a feather, how 
would we have cursed their memory, as we contrasted 
what we were, with what we might have been. 

And shall we despond, draw back, and give our names 
to the reproach of generations to come, because the bur- 
den of the hour seems to us heavy? God, in His mercy, 
forbid! If all others are ready to yield to despondency, 
and abandon the struggle, we, children of the Reformation 
dare not. That struggle has taught two lessons, which 
must never be forgotten. One is, that the true and the 
good must be secured at any price. They are beyond all 
price. We dare not compute their cost. They are the 
soul of our being, and the whole world is as dust in the 
balance against them. No matter what is to be paid for 
them, we must not hesitate to lay down their redemption 

rice. 

The other grand lesson is, that their price is never 
paid in vain. What we give can never be lost, unless we 
give too little. If we give all, we shall have all. All shall 
come back. Our purses shall be in the mouths of our 
sacks. We shall have both the corn and the money. But 
if we are niggard, we lose all—lose what we meant to buy, 
lose what we have given. 

If we maintain the pure Word inflexibly at every cost, 
over against the arrogance of Rome and of the weak preten- 
tiousness of Rationalism, we shali conquer both through 
the Word, but to compromise on a single point, is to lose 
all, and to be lost. 
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ARTICLE IX. 


THE EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH IN THE UNI- 
TED STATES OF AMERICA.* 


Among the Churches of the Reformation, the Lutheran 
Churcht occupies an important position. On the conti- 
nent of Europe, numerically it far exceeds all other Pro- 
testant communions. In this Western World, also, it has 
a history. Although from the beginning it has encoun- 
tered formidable obstacles, and, at every step in its pro- 
gress, has been surrounded by numerous difficulties, it has 
triumphed over them all, and prospered. It has enjoyed 
tokens of the Divine favor, whilst it has labored for the 
advancement of that kingdom, which the Great Author of 
Mo eran has established for the general good of man- 
kind. 

The first settlement of Lutherans in the United States, 
of which we have any account, was made by emigrants 
from Holland, who here sought a home and a place to wor- 
ship God, soon after the establishment of the Dutch in the 
province of New Amsterdam, or New York, in 1621, dur- 
ing the period that Holland had possession of the colonies 
planted at the mouth of the Hudson. These emigrants, 





* The substance of this brief sketch appeared, some years ago, in 
a New England periodical. It was, also, printed and circulated, as a 
Tract, by the Lutheran Board of Publication. The material has 
since been revised and enlarged, and the statistics brought down to 
the present time. It is by request published in this form, as conve- 
nient for reference. 

tThe population of the world is estimated at thirteen hundred mil- 
lions of souls. Three hundred and thirty-five millions of these are 
nominally Christians. These are again divided into one hundred and 
seventy millions Roman Catholic, eighty millions Protestants, and 
seventy-six millions Greek Catholics. 

LUTHERANS IN THE WORLD. 

Of the eighty millions of Protestants in the world, more than one 

half are Lutherans. They are distributed very nearly as follows: 
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for a long time, assembled in private houses for prayer and 
the reading of the Scriptures by one of their own number, 
a layman, appointed for the purpose of conducting their 
social devotions. In the course of time, they had very 
much increased by accessions from Germany and France. 
The first Lutheran minister whose services they enjoyed, 
was John Earnest Goetwater, sent, in 1657, by the Luth- 
eran Consistory in Holland, to labor for the spiritual in- 
terests of their suffering brethren in New Amsterdam,and, 
no doubt, designed to missionate among the scattered Lu- 
therans in other parts of the colony. He remained, how- 
ever, only a few months, in eonsequence of the religious 
intolerance and persecution in the administration of the 
civil government. Jacob Fabritius, so often referred to, 
did not reach this country till 1669. The first church edi- 
fice was erected in 1671. 

A colony of Swedish Lutherans arrived in 1638, and 
settled on the banks of the Delaware. The settlement was 
contemplated during the reign of Gustavus Adolphus, an 
illustrious hero of our faith, but his benevolent wish was 
not executed until after his death. The long-cherished 
plan of an American colony, claimed the early attention 
of his prime minister, Oxenstiern, one of the ablest and 
ee men that ever governed a kingdom. The control- 

ng thought in his enterprise was the establishment of the 





Norway, 
Denmark, the Faroe Islands, Jutland, and Greenland, 


—< 


Protestant Germany, 

Prussia, 

Austria, Hungary, Bohemia, and Monavia,........c..s0000 
Poland and Russia, 


322555 


s 


Italy and Turkey in Europe,..... SR ER RII p58 8 5 F 
England, 

New South Wales, 

United States of America, 

West India Islands, 

Nova Scotia and Canada, 

South America, 


_ 
S 


These statistics have been compiled from different sources, but 
principally from the tabular statements, furnished by C. F. Deitterich, 
of Berlin, Director of the Statistical Department. 
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Christian religion in this country. In the royal instruc- 
tions received from Sweden, the language used is: “Before 
all, the governor must labor and watch, that he render, in 
all things, to Almighty God, the true worship which is his 
due, the glory, the praise and the homage that belong to 
Him, and take good measures that the Divine service is 
performed according to the true Confession of Augsburg, 
the Council of Upsal and the ceremonies of the Swedish 
‘Church, having care that all men, and especially the youth, 
be instructed in all the of Christianity, and that a 
good ecclesiastical discipline be observed and maintained.” 
Reorus Torkillus accompanied the colony as its preacher, 
and officiated in this capacity, till death terminated his la- 
bors. In 1642, they were favored with the services of 
John Campanius, the diligent spiritual guide of the colony, 
who labored as the first Protestant missionary among the 
Indians of this country, and was so well known for his 
enlightened zeal and earnest efforts for their spiritual wel- 
fare. His translation of Luther’s Catechism into their lan- 
guage, affords a proof of his devotion to their interests 
and his success. 

The next settlement of Lutherans in this country was 
that of the Germans. Towards the close of the seven- 
teenth and the beginning of the eighteenth century, immi- 
grations into the provinces of New York and Pennsylvania 
were frequent and numerous. These settlements subse- 
quently extended to Maryland and Virginia. About the 
year 1710, four thousand Germans, principally Lutherans, 
the victims of civil oppression and religious persecution, 
fled for refuge to England, and, under the patronage of 
Queen Anne, settled in the provinces of New York and 
South Carolina. In New York,a large tract of land was 
appropriated to this object, and the patent distinctly states, 
that it was for the maintenance of Lutheran parish schools 
and ministers from Germany, locating in the vicinity of 
the Hudson. In 1717, the immigration into Pennsylvania 
was so great as to excite the serious apprehension of the 
civil authorities. The Colonial Records tell us, that the 
Governor of the province felt it his duty to direct the at- 
tention of the “Provincial Council” to the fact, “that large 
numbers of foreigners from Germany, strangers to our 
language and Constitution, had lately been imported into 
the province.” They continued to come from the Palati- 
nate, W urtemburg, Darmstadt, and other parts of Germany. 
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Although deprived of the regular ministrations of the sanc- 
tuary, large portions of them, who were under the influ- 
ence of religious principles, remained true to the faith, in 
which they had been reared. They had brought with 
them from their native land their hymn books, catechisms, 
and manuals of devotion, which they faithfully read, en- 
deavoring to keep alive in their hearts the spirit of piety, 
and anticipating a more propitious season, when the means 
of grace would be adequately provided. In the meantime, 
the Swedish ministers rendered occasional services in 
preaching the Word and administering the sacraments, 
whenever their duties to their own churches did not inter- 
fere. From the very commencement, the most friendly 
feeling and the most cordial relations existed between the 
Swedes and the Germans. 

In 1784, a colony of Lutherans settled in nna They 
came as refugees from Salzburg, then a district o varia, 


but, since 1814, a part of the Austrian dominions. Suffer- 
ing from civil oppression and Romish intolerance at home, 
in consequence of their unwavering attachment to the 
Gospel, they sought an asylum in this country, where they 


might, without fear and molestation, worship the God whom 
they loved, and with whom they had entered into solernn 
covenant. They were kindly welcomed to their new home 
by General Ogelthorpe, and the spot selected for their set- 
tlement they named Ebenezer, and resolved to raise a col- 
umn of stone, in token of gratitude to God, whose marked 
interposition had conducted them safely to these shores, 
where they enjoyed freedom to worship God, and where 
' a kind Providence had delivered them from the power of 

their enemies. These exiles were highly favored in be- 
ing furnished with most excellent and faithful pastors in 
John Martin Bolzius and Israel Christian Gronau, who 
shared with them all the vicissitudes, the trials, and diffi- 
culties, incident to their position. 

The arrival, in 1742, of Henry Melchior Muhlenberg, 
generally and justly reeognized as the Patriarch and Foun- 
der of the Lutheran Church in America, marks a new era 
in our history. From this period, the character of our 
Church gradually improved; its position was strengthened, 
and permanence given to its efforts. Under his ministra- 
tions the Church assumed organic form. Dr. Muhlenberg, 
by nature and education, was eminently fitted for the mis- 
sion which he had undertaken. He possessed piety, learn- 
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ing, experience, skill, industry, and perseverance. He was 
doniy interested in the wei to, which he had devoted 
himself. He burned with an earnest desire to relieve the 
spiritual destitution that prevailed, to gather her the 
lost sheep, and to preach to them the truths of the Gospel. 
He immediately took charge of the congregations in Phila- 
delphia, at Providence, and New Hanover, which had uni 

ted in the call for a minister, and for a season labored not 
only alone here, but also exercised a paternal supervision 
over the whole Church in this country. His duties were 
arduous, but they were discharged with cheerfulness and 
unwearied fidelity, and amid perils and difficulties, trials 
and exposures, at the present day, scarcely credible. Some 
idea of the wants of our Lutheran population, at this time, 
may be formed from the following representations, given 
by Dr. Muhlenberg, in his correspondence with his friends 
at Halle: “Here are thousands who, by birth, education, 
and confirmation, ought to belong to our Church, but they 
are scattered to the four winds of heaven. The spiritual 
state of our people is so wretched as to cause us to shed 
copious tears. ‘I'he young people have grown up without 
any knowledge of religion, and are fast running into heath- 
enism. If affairs had remained a few years longer in the 
same state in which I found them, our poor Lutherans 
would have been irretrievably lost. There are found here 
almost innumerable systems, opinions, and temptations. 
Atheists, Deists, and Materialists surround you on every 
side. It seems to me, there is not a sect in the world 
which is not fostered. You meet with persons from al- 
most every nation in the world. What would not be toler- 
ated in Europe, finds full license here. God and his Word 
are openly blasphemed, his ordinances neglected, and his 
worship despised.” 

An increase of laborers was demanded. Earnest ap- 
peals to the brethren in Germany were often renewed, and 
the cry for help importunately raised. Muhlenberg’s in- 
fluence with his transatlantic friends induced others to em- 
bark in the work, and to unite with him in his labors of 
love. In 1745, Brunnholtz arrived, accompanied by Kurtz 
and Schaum, as catechists, to:aid the pastors and instruct 
the young. It was a part of our earlier system always to 
connect the teacher with the minister, to plant a school 
wherever there was a church. It was regarded as an 
essential element in our organization to educate the child- 
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ren of the Church in the principles of the Christian relig- 
jon, as well as to furnish them with secular instruction. 
The Catechism of Luther was studied in all the churches. 
The pastor visited the congregational schoolsand the fami- 
% lies of the people, and sought by means of the Catechism 
to present the doctrines of the Gospel in a plain, simple, 
attractive form. Care was taken not to overtask the 
memory, yet every doctrine was to be proved and estab- 
lished by some apt quotation from Scripture. It was made 
the duty of the parent and the pastor to see that whatever 
was committed to memory was thoroughly understood, so 
that not only the memory, but the affections of the soul 
might be occupied with the good Word of God. 
he call for ministerial services became from year to 
year still louder and more general. Other congregations 
were organized, and faithful pastors, to instruct them in the 
way of life and minister the sacraments, were earnestly 
sought. In response to repeated applications for aid, rein- 
forcements to the field were, at different periods, sent from 
the Orphan House at Halle. In 1748, Handschuh came; 
in 1751, Heintzelman and Shulze; in 1764, Voigt and 
Krug ; in 1765, Schultze; in 1769, Helmuth and Schmidt ; 
in 1770, Kunze, and about the same time, the three sons 
of Dr. Muhlenberg, who had gone to Europe to prosecute 
their studies, returned, and entered upon the active duties 
of the ministry. During the earlier period in our history, 
from other points also came Berkenmeyer, Sommer, Stoe- 
ver, Hartwig, Ritz, Bager, Raus, Weygand, Gerock, Dries- 
ler, Nussman, Storch, and others deserving our grati- 
tude and veneration, imbued with the missionary spirit, 
and devoted to the interests ef the truth, influenced by a 
desire to build up the waste places of Zion in this mission- 
ary field, and to extend the interests of Christ’s kingdom. 
Much has been said, and properly, too, in praise of the 
“Pilgrim Fathers,” who abandoned the endearments and 
comforts of their native land, on account of their attach- 
ment to the truth and love of souls; yet, in genuine piety, 
Christian heroism, and energetic devotion to the cause of 
the Redeemer, the men who planted the Lutheran Church 
in this Western Hemisphere will not suffer in comparison 
with them. Their history presents a most beautiful ex- 
ample of patient endurance and untiring zeal in the ser- 
vice of God. Their indefatigable and self-denying efforts, 
their earnest and faithful life, illustrating the doctrines of 
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the Church they loved, and for whose advancement they 
were toiling, made a deep impression upon their cotempor- 
aries, and secured the confidence and sympathy of all, with 
whom they were brought in contact. The prevalence of 
the German language among them, and the preservation 
of their records in their native tongue, have deprived them 
of the position in the early history of our country, to 
which their acknowledged literary character, their virtues, 
and their influence, justly give them a claim. 

In 1748, at the suggestion of the Theological Faculty at 
Halle, the first Lutheran Synod in this country was organ- 
ized, for the purpose of promoting a harmonious co-oper- 
ation of all parts of the Church, and of en greater 
efficiency to the efforts of the ministry. The Convention 
was held on the 14th of August, in Philadelphia, and there 
were in attendance six ministers, viz.: Muhlenberg, 
Brunnholtz, Handschuh, Hartwig, Sandin, and Nesman ; 
the last two were of the Swedish Lutheran Church. They, 
however, participated in the deliberations of the Conven- 
tion, and assisted in the examination and ordination of 
candidate John Nicolas Kurtz, who was the first Lutheran 
minister regularly set apart in this country to the work of 
the ministry. Pastor Hartwig, on the occasion, preached 
the ordination sermon from the words, “His blood will I 
require at thy hand.” At this period in our history, there 
were altogether only eleven ordained Lutheran ministers 
and forty organized congregations, whilst the Lutheran 
population was estimated at sixty thousand, dispersed over 
a large extent of territory. 

The Synodical meetings continued to be held annually, 
and were attended with the most beneficial results. They 
not only advanced the prosperity of the Church, but the 
hands of the brethren were strengthened, and their hearts 
encouraged. They promoted kind feeling, and formed a 
bond of union among the churches. These meetings were 
also frequently blessed to the awakening and edification of 
the congregations, in whose midst the conventions were 
held. In 1768, the ministry embraced twenty-four mem- 
bers, the youngest, at that time, being J. Daniel Kurtz, 
D. D., who in 1856, in the 93d year of his age, was called 
from the toils of earth to the rewards of heaven. 

In 1765, Drs. Helmuth and Schmidt commenced a pri- 
vate seminary for the instruction of candidates for the sa- 
cred office, the supplies from Germany being inadequate 
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to meet the wants of the Church. This institution was im 
successful operation twenty years, and educated many of 
our earlier and more influential ministers. In 1787, the 
Legislature of Pennsylvania established Franklin College, 
for the special benefit of the Germans of the Common- 
wealth, as an acknowledgement of services by them rend- 
ered to the State, and in consideration, of “their industry, 
economy, and public virtues.” Henry Ernest Muhlenberg, 
D. D., at the time pastor of the Lutheran Church in Lan- 
caster, was chosen as the first President of this institution. 
In 1791, influenced by a feeling of gratitude, the Legisla- 
ture also made an appropriation of five thousand acres of 
land to the free schools of the Lutheran Church in Phila- 
delphia, in which, at that time, eighty indigent children 
were receiving gratuitous instruction. The prospects of 
our Church were now most promising. It was increasing 
in numbers, efficiency, and influence. it possessed the 
confidence, regard, and sympathy of all Christian denomi- 
nations. Our ministers everywhere challenged respect, and 
enjoyed a large share of public favor. 

Unfortunately, however, the contest, which arose in refer- 
ence to the introduction of the English language into the 
exercises of public worship, arrested our progress, and, for 
a season, dimmed our horizon. It proved an occasion of 
discord and alienation, resulted in serious injury to the 
Church, and almost caused its total ruin. It was natural 
that the Germans should be reluctant to give up the lan- 
guage, to which they had been accustomed from infancy, 
and which they sincerely thought would be perpetuated in 
this land of their adoption. But it wasa mistaken policy. 
This resolute adherence to the exclusive use of their ver- 
nacular tongue was the great obstacle to our success as a 
Church. Thousands abandoned their parental communion 
and sought a home among other denominations, because 
their children did not understand the German, whilst many 
who remained, because of their limited acquaintance with 
the language, lost all interest in the services, and became 
careless in their attendance on the ministrations of the 
sanctuary. If the noble example of Dr. Muhlenberg had 
been followed, and the judicious counsels of Dr. Kunze 
prevailed, it would have been well for us. The Church, 
at the present, would exhibit a very different aspect. 

For nearly forty years the Synod of Pennsylvania was 
the only ecclesiastical body in eur connection. In 1788, 
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the New York Ministerium was organized, with four- 
teen ministers and eighteen congregations. In the year 
1809, the first exclusively English Lutheran Church in 
Pennsylvania, and, perhaps, in the whole country, was es- 
tablished by Dr. Mayer, who ministered to the same con- 
gregation for upwards of half a century, and, in the sprin 
of 1858, in the seventy-eighth year of his age, pa 
away, and “like asa shock of corn cometh in his season,” 
fully ripe, was gathered into the heavenly garner. The 
Synod of North Carolina was formed in 1803 ;-the Synod 
of Ohio in 1819; the Synod of Maryland and Virginia in 
1820; the Synod of West Pennsylvania, in 1825. From 
that period until the present, Synods have multiplied, so that 
the number now amounts to fifty-two, spread over vighteen 
different States of the Union, and Canada, The Theological 
Seminary at Hartwick, New York, established, in virtue 
of a legacy of a large tract of land, in Otsego County, by 
J. C. Hartwig, went into operation in 1816, and has been 
steadily engaged in training young men for the holy office 
of the ministry. 

As the Church began to diffuse itself over a more ex- 
tended territory, and the number of District Synods was 
increased, the propriety of forming some central bond of 
union was often discussed. The conviction, from year to 
year, deepened among those who were interested in the 
prosperity of the Church, that a step of this kind was ne- 
cessary, in order that injudicious divisions might not arise, 
and that more general uniformity in the usages and _prac- 
tices of the Church might prevail. Our best men felt that 
the occasional intercourse of the District Synods, through 
their representatives, assembled in general convention, 
would secure to the Church great advantages, and impart 
increased strength and more efficient action to all those 
enterprises, in which concentration is so essential to suc- 
cess. This was the origin of the General Synod, which 
forms a new epoch in our history, and has been a great 
blessing to the Church. It brought into existence, and 
has sustained many of those noble institutions among us 
which have been so happy in their effects, and which are 
the glory of our Church. In 1820, at the time of the or- 
ganization of the General Synod, there were one hundred 
and three ministers connected with the Church. Of late 
years, the increase in our ministry has been very great. 
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In 18238, there were 175 ministers and 900 congregations; 
in 1833, 337 ministers and 1,017 congregations; in 1843, 
480 ministers and 1 71 congregations ; in 1858, 900 min- 
isters and 1,750 congregations ; ; in 1863, 1,365 ministers, 
and 2,487 congregations ; and in 1868 1, 8389 ministers, and 
3,326 betaine tte = 


THE LUTHERAN CHURCH IN NORTH AMERICA. 
In the General Synod of the United States. 


: Synods. Ministers. Churches. Communicants. 
d of New York, 
. Hurtwick Synod, (N. Y.), 
. Franckean Synod, (N. 
. Synod of New Jersey, 
. Synod of East Pennsylvania, 
. Susquehanna Synod, (Penn..,).......... 26 
. Synod of West Pennsylvania, 
. Synod of Central Pennsylvania, 
. Alleghany Synod, (Penn.,)............. irisconvin 98 
Lh Pittsburg Synod, (Penn, )...........000+ 17 
. Synod of Maryland, 
Me lanchthon "Boned. CARE, Jeccecccecess 18... 
. East Ohio Synod 38 
. Wittenberg Synod, (Ohio, ) 
. Miami Synod, (Ohio, )..........ceeeeers 
. Synod of Northern Indiana, 
; Olive Branch Synod, _) pharnenaniee 
. Synod of Northern Illinois,............ 
. Synod of Southern Illineis, 
. Synod of Central Illinois, 
. Synod of Iowa, 
. Synod of Kansas, 





i 


In the General Council. 
. Ministerium of New York, etc..,....... 
. Ministerium of Pennsylvania, etc.,...137......... 305 
pC TINE onic occnccsidecscasercecee oe 103 
English Dis’t Synod of Ohio, ete.,... 38......... 
. English Synod of Ohio; 12 
. Synod of Tilinois, isisececcrosesescess 35..... 
Seandinavian Augustana Synod,...... 48 
. Synod of Michigan, etc.,................ 15 
. Synod of Wisconsin, etc.,...........00+ 52 
. German 5 ate of Iowa, 
. Synod of Minnesota, etc.,..........000++ 
. Synod of Texas, 
. Synod of Canada,...... secccccceoscesessooe 24 


OW aAIM IT woe 
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The influence of the Theological Seminary of the Gen- 
eral Synod, established at Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, in 
1825, and of Pennsylvania College, in 1832, has been most 
salutary —the fruitful source of much good to the Church. 
At these Institutions hundreds have been prepared for the 
Christian ministry, who are scattered through the land, 
oe honorable positions, making an impression 

pon socie ty and exerting a powerful influence upon the 
Church. rom these fountains of learning and piety. 
have sprung into existence most of our other literary an nd 
theological schools, which, in different parts of our Zion, 
are laboring so faithfully and successful y for the advance- 
ment of her welfare. 

Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio, was founded 
1845 ; Capital ee Columbus, Ohio, in 1850; IIli- 


In the Southern General Synod. 
. Synod of Virginia. 
. Synod of South-West Virginia,........ 
. Synod of North Carolina, 
. Synod of South Carolina, 
. Synod of Georgia, 
- Holston Synod, (‘Tenn.)...........0.0006 12 
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Synods not in any General Synod, or General Council. 
. German Synod of New York, etc.,... 
. Buffalo Synod of New York,............ Wicsseeses 2: 
. Joint Synod of Ohio, 9. ..cooseed20 
. Joint Synod of Missouri,...............44 315...0.s000847 
. Norwegian Synod of Wisconsin, Cn. 80....60000820.corccoee 
. Union Synod of Indiana 7 
. Eilson’s Synod of the West 
. Missionary Synod of the West, 
. Tennessee Synod 
. Concordia Synod of Virginie, 
. Synod of Mississippi, 


KeoemMsISorOoNwe 


a! 


997 129,254 
Grand Total—52 Synods; 1,887 Ministers ; 3,320 Churches; 378,205 


Communicants. 


These statistics have been principally gathered from official docu- 
ments, most recently published. When these could not be secured, 
those last printed, in the possession of the writer, have been used, or 
else information, directly received from individuals supposed to be 
fully acquainted with the facts. 
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nois State University, Springfield, Ill., in 1853; Roanoke 
College, Salem, Va., in 1854; Newberry College, New- 
berry, S. C.,* in 1858; North Carolina College, Mt. Pleas- 
ant, N. C., in 1859; Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pa., 
in 1867. The Missionary Institute, Selinsgrove, Pa., was 
established in 1859, and the Theological Seminary, Phila- 
delphia, in 1864. In 1867 was formed the “General Coun- 
cil,” representing various Lutheran Synods in the United 
States and Canada, on the basis of the unaltered Augsburg 
Confession and the other Symbolical Books. At the 
present time there are connected with the Council 13 
Synods 1,101 churches, and 144,716 communicants. 

The last year witnessed the whole Lutheran Church in this 
country, of all parties and shades of opinion, engaged with 
great unanimity, with enthusiastic interest and deep solem- 
nity, in celebrating the Seventh Jubilee of the Reformation. 
It commemorated this interesting and important event 
with appropriate services, as an acknowledgment to Al- 
mighty God for his great goodness, and with special efforts 
for the preservation and perpetuation of the inestimable 
advantages we enjoy, restored to the Church, through the 
blessed Reformation. Three hundred and fifty years have 
passed, since Martin Luther affixed to the church gates his 
famous Theses, from which act we have derived religious 
freedom, and an open Bible; the doctrine of Justification 
by Faith has been revealed as the true and unfailing foun- 
tain for the remission of sin, and restoration to the favor 
of God. The principles, which the Founder of our 
Church defended with his efforts and illustrated in his life, 
still live. The workman dies, but the work goes on. 

In reviewing the past as a Church, we have reason to 
bless God for what has been accomplished, to feel grateful 
for the Divine blessing which has hitherto accompanied 
us, to take courage and go forth with renewed strength, 
greater faith, and more earnest effort in the discharge of 
our mission. The Lutheran Church in this country, has 
a position, of which we need not be ashamed. It hasa 
reputation high and extended; it has a ministry which 
Christians of any denomination might be proud to recog- 
nize as their own—men of piety and learning, of noble 
spirit and earnest character, men “fearing God and work- 


* This Institution has recently been removed to Walahala, S. C. 
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ing righteousness” —whose influence upon the community 
and the Church is everywhere felt ; it has numerous Theo- 
logical and Literary Schools, Colleges, Academies and Fe- 
male Seminaries, its Orphans’ Homes and Eleemosynary 
Institutions, scattered over different parts of the land; it 
has its Publication Boards, its Quarterly, its Monthly and 
Weekly Periodicals, regularly disseminating truth all over 
the Church, sending forth streams of knowledge to instruct 
and edify our people, to “make glad the city of God;” it 
is laboring with zeal and success in the cause of Foreign 
and Domestic Missions; it contributes liberally to the ed- 
ucation of the pious poor in their preparation for the min- 
istry of reconciliation, and, in an enlightened and catholic 
spirit, aids in all the great benevolent enterprises of the 
day. 
Hitherto hath the Lord helped us,” and we have rea- 
son in the future to expect his promised assistance and 
continued blessing. There is much to cheer and urge us 
forward. If we are true to ourselves, and faithful to the 
mission assigned us by Providence, the sanguine expecta- 
tion may be cherished, that the day will come, when the 
whole Lutheran Church in this country will appear in one 
united phalanx, and engage, with increased efficiency, in 
combined efforts, to advance the interests of our Zion, and 
to diffuse the pure principles of the Gospel to the ends of 
the earth ! 


ARTICLE X. 


THE LUTHERAN DOCTRINE OF THE SABBATII, AND THE 
LORD’S DAY.* 


By Rev. H. E. Jacoss, A. M., Phillipsburg, Pa. 


In the investigation of theological truth, we must be 
especially careful of two things: /irst, that we do not come 
to the study of the Scriptures with pre-conceived opinions, 
into whose mould we force tle language of the Word of 








*A Thesis read before the Pittsburgh Synod, at Erie, Pa., October 
Ist, 1868, and published by request of said body, 
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God ; and, secondly, that after having come to a decision, 
whether right or wrong, as to the meaning of Divine Rev- 
elation on a certain point, we do not read this our impres- 
sion of God’s truth into the teachings of the Church. The 
argument that the Church teaches thus and thus, because 
the Word of God teaches so, is as fallacious as Rome’s in- 
version of the argument that the Word of God teaches so 
because the Church has thus explained it, inasmuch as the 
teachings of the Church are in this manner accepted as 
necessarily and invariably derived from the Word. Of 
course, so far as the Church corresponds to her definition, 
as the assembly in which the gospel is preached in its pur- 
ity, this requirement is fulfilled; but as with the pure doc- 
trine, there is frequently an admixture of human error, 
we must compare all the doctrines of the Church with 
those of the Word, in order to determine what may be 
true and what may be false, what pure and what impure, 
what may be God’s truth and what human error. We 
have no more right to interpret the language of our Con- 
fessions, by what we conceive to be the word of God, or 
by what actually is the word of God, than we have to in- 
terpret this Word by our Confessions. Divine Revelation 
and summaries of human conceptions of this Revelation, 
are entirely distinct works, and are to be studied inde- 
pendently of one another. After having come to an un- 
derstanding of the true, native, origina] and only sense of 
the language of the Confessions, we are to test it, just as 
we should test that of all human productions, by the sole 
and infallible rule, by which all tenets must be tried, and 
according to which we should judge all doctrines and all 
teachers, which rule is found only in the prophetic and 
apostolic Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments. 

In this manner we shall endeavor to discuss the subject 
which has been committed to us. We shall, in the first 
place, try to obtain a clear conception of what is said con- 
cerning the Sabbath and the Lord’s Day in the Symbols of 
our Church. To this we will add the testimony of the 
early teachers of the Church, which, while in itself of no 
symbolical authority, explains more fully the doctrine held 
by Evangelical Lutherans. After having thus determined 
the position of the Lutheran Church, we propose to show 
that it is not only the view of the portion of the Church 
with which we are connected, but also of the greater 
number of learned and devout teachers in other divisions 
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of the Christian Church, from the days of the apostles un- 
til now. We will then examine the testimony of Scrip- 
ture upon this subject, and consider the Lutheran doctrine 
of the Sabbath and the Lord’s Day, as the doctrine like- 
wise of the Word of God. Ordinarily this last point 
should be considered first. We should begin with the 
fountain-head, and let the stream of truth bear us along in 
its current, whithersoever it flows: but as the theme as- 
signed us is not the Scriptural Doctrine of the Sabbath 
and the Lord’s Day, but the Lutheran Doctrine, we are 
compelled to reverse the mode, and begin at the stream, 
and follow it up to its source, in order to discover, whether 
it actually issues from the pure fountains of Israel. 

We cannot proceed without having a clear understand- 
ing of what is meant by the word Sabbath. For we find 
it used in our Confessions and by our Church writers, as 
also by the Word of God, both in a restricted and an unre- 
stricted sense ; and a failure to observe this distinction will 
involve us in innumerable contradictions and difficulties. 
Primarily, the word means rest, and hence is used some- 
times to denote simply a day of rest, without necessarily 
limiting the idea to any special day, or defining the precise 
mode, in which such rest is to be employed, or referring its 
origin to any positive divine precept. The term thus used, 
is generic, and can be as consistently employed by the 
strongest Dominical as by the strictest Sabbatarian. 
With this signification Luther uses this word in the intro- 
duction to his exposition of the Third Commandment, con- 
tained in the Larger Catechism. In its restricted sense it 
denotes a day of the week set apart by the Third Com- 
mandment for rest from all employments, except those 
which belong directly to divine worship. Some would 
make this definition still more restricted, by limiting the 
day to the seventh; but on this point there is but little 
difference among Christian Churches; those who believe 
in the perpetuity of the Sabbath, with a few exceptions, 
maintaining that the change of the day does not change the 
nature of the institution, and that the Sabbath can be ob- 
served as fully on the first as on the last day of the week. 
We wish to have it borne in mind that we use the term in 
the restricted sense as above defined, whenever the Sab- 
bath and Lord’s Day are placed in antithesis. We are 
now prepared to state the p meas of our Church on this 
subject. 
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I. THE SABBATH IS AN ORDINANCE OF THE CEREMONIAL 
LAW. 


1. The Confessions. 


The Augsburg Confession. In introducing the subject of 
the Sabbath in Art. xxvil §34, the Augs. Conf. declares,* 
“The authors of traditions do contrary to the command of 
God, when they find matters of sin in foods and days and 
like things, and burden the Church with a servitude of the 
law, as if there ought to be among Christians in order to 
merit justification, a service like the Levitical.” That this 
passage does not refer merely to a Judaic strictness in ob- 
serving the seventh day Sabbath, but to a view of the 
Sabbath celebrated on its changed day, may be inferred 
_ from the succeeding words, “the ordination of which God 
has committed to the apostles and bishops.” 

The Sabbath is classed with the ordinances of the Cere- 
monial Law, in Sec. 59, of the same article, “The Scrip- 
ture which teaches that all the Mosaical ceremonies can be 
omitted after the Gospel has abrogated the Sabbath.” So 
also, Sec. 62, “There are certain marvelous disputations 
touching the changing of the Law, and the ceremonies of 
the new law, and the change of the Sabbath; which all 
arose from the false persuasion that there should be a ser- 
vice in the church, like to the Levitical.” Let the whole 
article be read in connection, and its testimony on this 
point will appear still clearer. 

The Larger Catechism. In it Luther says (Decalogue, 
Sec. 82), “The Sabbath is an outward thing, like all the 
other ordinances of the Old Testament, which were bound 
to certain rites, persons, times and places.” 


2. The Theologians of the Lutheran Church. 


Luther in his “ Von Himmlischen Propheten” says: “Tt is 
not true that there are no Ceremonies, or Judicial laws in 
the Ten Commandments. They are there, and belong 
thereto. That God intends this, is evident from the fact, 
that he himself has in express words inserted two ceremo- 
nies, namely the portions which treat of images and the 
Sabbath.” 

Melanchthon in his Loct Communes (Locus, De Lege Di- 





* We have used Dr. Krauth’s edition of the Confession in all our 
references. 
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vina) says: The commandment concerning the Sabbath 
has respect to divinely appointed ceremonies, that we are 
to have regard rather to the design, for which these cere- 
monies were instituted than to the ceremonies themselves, 
and that as these ceremonies were prescribed on account 
of the ministry of teaching, the commandment concerning 
the Sabbath has respect to this ministry. Near the close 
of the chapter, he says: “Ceremonies divinely instituted 
are types of Christ; hence the Jews could not perform 
aright the works required by this commandment, unless 
they had a true knowledge of Christ.” In these words he 
expressly recognizes the Sabbath as a type of Christ, and 
consequently as an ordinance of the Ceremonial Law. We 
are aware that several sentences of this Locus are suscepti- 
ble of a different interpretation, but a careful study of the 
passages in their connection will show that such an inter- 
pretation is unjust to the author. 

John Brentz in his Homilies on Luke, (published 1537) 
says: “Some laws are natural; others are positive. Posi- 
tive laws are either judicial or ceremonial. Natural laws 
which are otherwise known by the name of ethical, or 
moral, are those which God impressed upon man’s natural 
reason, and afterwards proclaimed through Moses, partly 
in the Decalogue, and partly elsewhere. These are to wor- 
ship and reverence God, and proclaim his name, to honor 
parents and magistrates, not to kill, not to steal, not to 
commit adultery, and briefly, to love one’s neighbor as 
oneself, and what you would not have done to you, not to 
do to another. Positive laws derive their origin from na- 
tural laws, and are such, as divine ordination has appointed 
for the preservation of public government; and inasmuch 
as government is two-fold, ecclesiastical and civil, so also, 
these positive laws. Those which are ecclesiastical, are 
called ceremonial. They are such as have been instituted 
for the purpose of teaching and preserving the true faith 
in the Church. There are many of these in the laws of 
Moses; such as the ordinance of circumcision, the Sab- 
bath, sacrifices and the whole Levitical cultus.” 

Chemnitz in his “Hxamen Concilii Tridentini,” (publish- 
ed 1565), in the article De Diebus festis, says: “In the Old 
Testament, God, by means of times, weeks, months and 
days, so distributed the pedagogical remembrances and 
signification of his benefits and promises, of divine wor- 

Vol. XX. No. 77. 17 
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ship, the exercises of piety and salvation in eternal life, 
that at stated times he assembled the people to hear the 
Word, to meditate upon the divine blessings and promises, 
to offer prayers, praise, thanksgiving, and perform the pub- 
lic exercises of Divine worship. Thus in order to recog- 
nize and seek God’s care and protection in the daily affairs 
of this life, and to pray for the forgiveness of sins, and the 
grace of the Holy Spirit, every day at morning and even- 
ing there were church assemblies. Afterwards, among the 
days of the week, the festival of the Sabbath was appoint- 
ed, in commemoration of the blessings conferred in Crea- 
tion and Providence (Ex. 20,) of the deliverance from 
Egyptian bondage, and in token of the inner or spiritual 
and eternal Sabbath (Heb. 4.) In the months he appointed 
“the New Moons,” that men might be led to regard the 
motion of the heavenly bodies, and the change of seasons 
as a peculiar work of God. At the beginning and end of 
the year, he instituted festivals for the remembrance and 
celebration of the blessings which during the entire year 
He had afforded the people in the Church, the state and 
the family.” So Chemnitz proceeds, likewise, to enumer- 
ate other festivals with their designs, such as Pentecost, 
the feast of Tabernacles, the year of Jubilee, the festivals 
of Purim and Encaenia, and continues: “These festivals 
which he thus instituted, God defined by certain ceremo- 
nies, by which with rest from all servile works from even- 
ing to evening, he wished them to be celebrated, prescrib- 
ing the number of days, the sacrifices, and the rites which 
should be employed, and adding, thereto, threatenings of 
punishment against those who would profane them.” 

In his Loci Theologici, (published 1591) Chap. iv : 8, the 
same author says: “Here belong the solemnities of the 
Law. 1. The Sabbath. 2. The New Moon. 3. The 
Passover. 4. Pentecost. 5. The Feast of Trumphets. 6. 
The Feast of Atonement. 7. The Feast of Tabernacles. 
8. The Feast of Dedication.” In his comment upon Melanch- 
thon’s explanation of the Third Commandment, he says: 
“Because at the very beginning of the world, long before 
the law of Moses, God sanctified the seventh day, its ob- 
servance seems to be not merely ceremonial.” Then fol- 
lows a statement of erroneous inferences which Augustine 
De Burgo and other schoolmen had derived from this ap- 
parent inclusion of the Sabbath in the moral law, upon 
which he remarks: “But this manifestly conflicts with 
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Paul, Gal. 4: 10; Col. 2:16. That the reason which is 
attached to the Third Commandment is not moral, but 
typical and pedagogical, can be clearly proven from the 
New Testament. For Col. 2: 17, numbers the Sabbath 
among the shadows of future things; the objects of which 
it is the type are explained in Heb. 4: 4. In the Old 
Testament, likewise, God calls the Sabbath a sign, Ex. 31: 
13; 20: 20.” So, also, afterward, “There is no obscurity 
as to what the Sabbath signified. 1. Concerning creation, 
it taught that the world neither originated, nor was gov- 
erned by chance. 2. It was a sign that men were created 
not alone for the exercises and actions of this world; but 
that they would be transferred to a perpetual Sabbath, 
where God would be all in all. 38. It was a sign signify- 
ing that sanctification was not a work of our own strength, 
but a gift of God. 4. It wasa sign of mortification, sig- 
nifying that we should rest from our labors.” 

Starke’s Synopsis refers to Chrytraeus another of the au- 
thors of the Form of Concord, as holding the same position. 

Polycarp Lyser in an exposition of Luke XIV. in the 
“Chemnitz-Lyser—Gerhard Harmony of the Gospels,” in 
explaining the reason for the change of the day for pub- 
lic worship, says that “the Apostles were induced thereto 
by the fact that the Sabbath was only a sign, like all the 
other shadows and figures of the law. It wasasign, 1. Of 
Creation; 2. Of Redemption; 3. Of Sanctification; 4. Of 
Self-denial ; 5. Of the Eternal Sabbath.” 

Dr. John Gerhard, in an exposition of the Third Com- 
mandment contained in his Loci Theologici, declares the ex- 
istence of a ceremonial as well as a moral element in the 
command. The moral part refers to attendance upon the 
ministry of the Word; whilst the ceremonial part has ref- 
erence to the sanctification of the seventh day ,7. e, the 
celebration of the Jewish Sabbath. In his introduction 
to Locus XII. on the Law of God, he refers his readers to 
the Loci of Chemnitz for certain rules, by which the Moral 
is to be distinguished from the Ceremonial Law. A reference 
to Chemnitz, shows his first rule to be: “That is moral 
which was impressed upon the consciences of men from the 
creation ; and as in a note to his own Loci, Gerhard ards, 
“Moses says that Giod rested on the seventh day, but he 
does not say that either its blessings or sanctification had 
been enjoined upon man, neither is there in Genesis any 
trace of the sanctification of the seventh day, before the 
giving of the law,” it is evident that he regards the sancti- 
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fication of the seventh day, as belonging to the Ceremo- 
nial Law. 

It must, however, be conceded, that Gerhard is not 
at all times clear in his treatment of this subject. Some 
passages accord with the testimony of our Confessions and 
our earlier Theologians ; whilst others contain the germ of 
the Sabbatarian view, which was afterwards more fully 
developed in Calov and Quenstedt. 

The next writer whose views may be cited, is Abraham 
Calov. His testimony we find to conflict with that of the 
other theologians, to whom we have referred. In his in- 
troduction to his Biblia Illustrata (Chronicon Biblicum, 
Sec. 1: Art. 2,) he discusses in the affirmative, the ques- 
tion whether the Sabbath was instituted at the creation, 
and in his exposition of Exodus XX. he maintains with 
great learning, that the Sabbath does not belong to the 
Ceremonial but to the Moral law. Quoting the statement 
of Grotius, that the commandment has both a moral anda 
ceremonial part, he says that he is willing to grant that 
there is something ceremonial in the commandment, but 
that this is the rigor, with which the Law commanded the 
Sabbath to be kept, “the rigor of the Law by which per- 
sons were prohibited from going from their houses, from 
kindling fires and bearing a burden; but that the moral 
part is that a certain day of the week is holy, on which 
men and beasts should cease entirely from their labors.” 

Quenstedt follows Calov closely, devoting several pages 
of his T’heologia Didactico-polemica to the proof of the moral 
obligation of the Sabbath. 

Baier, in his Compendium Theologiae Positivae, evidently 
following Calov, but not going to the same extreme, finds 
in the Third Commandment a moral obligation to devote 
one day in the week to divine worship, considering the 
ceremonial part of the commandment to be the limitation 
of the Sabbath to the seventh day of the week, although 
he at the same time keeps distinctly in view the day, not 
so much as a day of rest, as a day of worship. “The 
Third Commandment enjoins the sanctification of the Sab- 
bath, or the consecration of a certain day to the exercise of 
Divine worship, especially to public services.” Baier’s Sab- 
batarianism is of a very mild type, one third of his re- 
marks upon the Third Commandment consisting of a quo- 


* Preuss’ Edition, p. 483. 
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tation from the strong Dominical language of the Larger 
Catechism.* 

Hollazius is also a mild Sabbatarian. Whilst in clear 
and unmistakable language, like Baier, he ascribes all the 
value of the Sabbath to the worship afforded by it, he also 
makes it a part of the Moral Law, declaring that the Mor- 
al Law is contained in the indefinite cardinal number sev- 
en, or the obligation to devote a day in seven to divine 
worship, whilst the Ceremonial Law refers to the definite 
and ordinal number seventh, or the obligation to sanctify 
the seventh day. He closely follows Calov, using the same 
arguments, hon 9S many places the very same language.* 

Buddaeus in his Institutiones Theologiae Morailis,t takes 
the same position, maintaining the origination of the 
Sabbath at the creation of the world, its perpetuation 
in the time of the patriarchs, and its consequent moral 
obligation. 

Buddaeus closes the line of orthodox theologians who 
precede the era of Rationalism ; hence, with him, our ref- 
erence to distinctive Lutheran theologians must cease. We 
have presented the teachings of the Confessions on this 
point, and have seen the harmony between them and all 
the earlier theologians down to Calov.t We may mention 
from among many other of our later theologians, the re- 
spected names of Mosheim and Hengstenberg§ as defend- 
ers of the position maintained in our Confessions, that the 
Sabbath is entirely of a Ceremonial character. 


3. The Testimony of the Early Churches. 
But is not the doctrine that the Sabbath is an ordi- 





* Kxamen Theologicum, De Verbo Legis, Q. 31. 

t Part 2, Chap. 3, Sec. 2: 32-35. 

} Prof. Walthers’ valuable series of articles on this subject, in the 
Lehre und Wehre, 1864-65, has reached us since this article has been 
placed in the hands of the printer. Prof. W. appropriately remarks 
in this connection : “It is not indeed to be denied that the doctrine 
concerning Sunday, taught by the Lutheran Confessions, and by Lu- 
ther himself, and his immediate successors, even in the seventeenth 
century already, was not faithfully maintained by many who other- 
wise were confessedly faithful teachers of our Church, yea, indeed, it 
was even perverted by some.’’ 

2 Hengstenberg’s treatise ‘‘Ueber den Tag des Hernn,’’ has been 
translated into English, and published by the Clarks of Edinburgh. 
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nance of the Ceremonial Law, a doctrine confined to the 
Confessions and earlier theologians of the Lutheran Church? 
We maintain that it isnot; but that on this point, Luther- 
anism agrees with the almost unanimously concurring tes- 
timony of the Christian Church, down until the purity of 
apostolic doctrine had been corrupted by Romish errors ; 
with the testimony of the Church of the Reformation in 
its different branches, until Puritanism had introduced in- 
to some portions of it a refined legalism, and with the 
firm belief of many of the most learned and devout theo- 
logians of all organizations, which deserve the name of 
Churches, since that day. 

The Epistle of Barnabas may not be authentic, but it is 
of very early origin, and expresses views almost univer- 
sally entertained in the first centuries of Christianity. It 
refers to the Sabbath as a type, foreshadowing the Millen- 
nium.* 

Ignatius, in his “Epistles to the Magnesians,” (116,) re- 
fers to the Sabbath as a Jewish ordinance.t Justin Mar- 
tyr, (140) in his “Dialogues with Trypho,” says: “The 
fathers before Abraham, and Abraham himself, pleased 
God without keeping the Sabbath, that as before Abraham’s 
days, there was no need of circumcision, so before those of 
Moses, there was no need of the Sabbath, and feasts of 
offering.”{ Irenaeus, Bishop of Lyons, (178) says: “Ab- 
raham, without Circumcision and without observance of 
Sabbaths, believed in God, and it was counted to him for 
righteousness. This is an evidence of the symbolical 
character of those ordinances, and of their inability to 
render the comers thereunto perfect.”§ So, also, Clement 
of Alexandria, Tertullian, and Origen, speak in the same 
manner, classing the Sabbath with other Jewish ceremo- 
nies. Husebius(315) says: “It was part of the legislation 
of Moses ; those before Moses were free from it.” So, also, 
Macarius, (345) “It was a type and shadow of the true 
Sabbath given by the Lord to the soul.” Gregory, of 
Nyssa, says that it was “part of the old law, and to be 
classed with the other ordinances of the law, circumcision, 





* Hefele Patrum Apostolicorum Opera. 

+ Quoted by Chemnitz, Gerhard, Barrow and Hessey. 
t Quoted by Barrow and Hessey. 

2 Quoted-by Barrow and Hessey. 

|| Hessey. 
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distinctions of meat, sacrifices and the like. The scope of 
all these was allegorical.” To the same effect is the testi- 
mony of Augustine, Chrysostom, Cyril of Alexandria, and 
Theodoret.* Down to the end of the seventh century, it 
was the universally prevalent opinion. - Then, however, 
the increased number of holidays which had been gradu- 
ally introduced, had so weakened the regard for the Lord’s 
Day, that the Church, in order to remedy this error in prac- 
tice, began to resort to an error in doctrine, by teaching 
that the Lord’s Day was the Sabbath, and the Sabbath was 
a part of the moral law. But this view was not univer- 
sally adopted. It was protested against by Bernard, Gre- 
gory the Great, and others.* In fact such is the character 
of the testimony of the early Church on this subject, that 
Chambers’ Encyclopedia says, “In the next generation the 
revival of the study of ancient literature led to a fresh ad- 
vocacy of Lutheran views concerning the Sabbath.” 


4. The Lutheran Doctrine, as held by those of Other Churches. 


Coming down to the era of the Reformation, we find the 
Reformers almost unanimous on this subject. In addition 
to our Lutheran theologians, Wiclif, Tyndale, Peter Mar- 
tyr, Calvin, Beza, Bucer, the Catechism of Geneva and the 
Helvetic Confession concurred in the ceremonial character 
of this ordinance. Calvin’s words are noteworthy. In his 
Institutes he is particularly severe on those who in former 
ages had lest mankind with Jewish ideas, such as de 
veloped themselves in the assertion that while the ceremo- 
nial part of the command, that is, the observance of the 
seventh day was abolished, its moral part which they stat- 
ed to be the observance of one day in seven remained. 
“What is this,” says he, “but to insult the Jews by chang- 
ing the day, while they imitate the Jews, by observing one 
which they invest with the same sanctity.”+ Francis Go- 
marus, Professor at Leyden, and the champion of Calvin- 
ism against Arminius, published his Hxamen Sabbati in 
order to maintain the same position. Two of his colleauges, 
Cocceius and Heidanus, with Burmann of Utrecht, and 
Maresius of Groeningen, supported these views in the con- 

* Gerhard and Hessey. 

+See Dr. Hessey’s Bampton Lectures for 1860, for this as well as 
other authorities in this section and the former. 

} Starke’s Synopsis on Exodus 20. 
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troversy on this subject, which, during the middle of the 
seventeenth century, so violently agited the Reformed 
Church in Holland. Among the Roman Catholics, they 
were defended by Bonfrere, and among the mystics by the 
Bereeburg Bible.t In the Church of England, the cere- 
monial character of the Sabbath has been maintained by 
Bishops W hitgift, Prideaux and White, Dr. Heylin and Dr. 
Young, whose work was highly extolled by Richard Bax- 
ter. Baxter advocated the same position, as did also Mil- 
ton, Jeremy Taylor, Bishops Bramhall, Stillingfleet and 
Nicholson, likewise Thorndike, Hooker in his Ecclesiasti- 
cal Polity, and M’Knight in his Commentary on the Epis- 
tles.§ Dr. Isaac Barrow in his exposition of the Deca- 
logue, argues that the Sabbath was an institution like that 
of Circumcision, for the purpose as he says, to obsignate 
the covenant, made with the children of Israel after their 
delivery from Egypt.”* Dr. Paley devotes a whole chap- 
ter of his Moral Philosophy to prove that the observance 
of the Sabbath is not énjoined by the Moral Law. Bishop 
Kaye on Justin Martyr, Archbishop Whately, in his 
“Thoughts on the Sabbath,” and Dr. Whewell in his “El- 
ements of Morality,” take the same position, which is also 
supported by the late Dr. Arnold, and among living wri- 
ters by Dean Alford, Dr. Hessey, Dr. Norman M’Leod, 
Neale, Domville, Maurice, Cox, Hook, Reichel, Powell, 
Bannerman, Evanson and others + Vinet, in his Pastoral 
Theology maintains the ceremonial character of the Sab- 
bath. The following works of reference agree with our 
Church in its view of this ordinance, Herzog’s Real En- 
cyclopedia, Smith’s Bible Dictionary, Kitto’s Biblical 
Cyclopedia (revised edition), the Encyclopedia Americana, 
the New American Encyclopedia and Chambers’ Encyelo- 

ia. Thus the Lutheran view is supported by an array 
of the best authorities, which claims for it the most serious 
consideration. 


5. Does the Word of God likewise teach the Ceremonial 
Character of the Sabbath ? 


Let us next apply this doctrine to the touch-stone of 
God’s Word, in order to test whether it be good or evil, 
true or false. An examination of this kind, will show us 

* Barrrow’s Works, American Edition, Vol. III. : 26. 

+ Chambers’ Enciycopedia. 2 essey. 
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that all the objections, which can be urged against the 
words of our Confessions, on this point, apply likewise to 
the statements of Revelation. Its testimony as to the cer- 
emonial character of the Sabbath, is very clear. Even in 
the Old Testament, we find it calleda sign. Ex. 31:17: 
“Tt is a sign between me and the children of Israel for- 
ever.” Ez. 20:12: “I gave them my Sabbaths to be a 
sign between me and them, that they might know that I 
am the Lord that sanctify them.” Ez 20:20: “Hallow 
my sabbaths; and they shall be a sign between me and you, 
that ye may know that I am the Lord your God.” So, 
also, in the New Testament. Col. 2: 17. “Let no man 
judge you in meat, or in drink, or in respect of a holy day, 
or of the new moon, or of the Sabbath days, which are a 
shadow of things to come.” 

This seems at first sight to conflict with the requirement 
of the Third Commandment, Remember the Sabbath day 
to keep it holy. But in this connection we must recollect 
that the Ten Commandments contain a summary, not only 
of the Moral Law, but also of the Political and Ceremonial. 
Thus the introduction to the Commandments, “I am the 
Lord thy God which brought thee out of the land of Egypt, 
out of the house of bondage,” is acknowledged by all as 
not of universal application, but only as pertaining to the 
children of Israel. So also the promise added to the 
Fourth Commandment, “That thy days may be long upon 
the land which the Lord thy God giveth thee,” pertains 
only to the Jews, although the leading idea which runs 
through it, refers to all who observe this precept, viz. : 
That honor shown parents will be accompanied by God’s 
blessing. Hence the inclusion of this precept in the Ten 
Commandments does not necessarily prove that it is 
throughout moral. For the moral obligation of a precept 
does riot depend upon its inclusion in the laws of Moses, 
but upon other circumstances, according to which we pro- 
pose to examine this institution. 

In order to prove the moral obligation of the Sabbath, 
it is necessary to prove that the Sabbath was given to man 
at the creation of the world. But the holy records have 
no testimony to this effect. Gen. 2: 3, indeed says, “God 
blessed the seventh day and sanctified it;” but this lan- 
guage is entirely inadequate to prove that this ordinance 
was then delivered to our first parents; for we must recol- 

Vol. XX. No. 77. 18 
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lect that this inspired record was written not directly after 
the occurence mentioned, but after an interval of some two 
thousand years had elapsed, and hence, it was very natural 
for the inspired writer, in recording the history of creation, 
to refer to the memorial of it, the Sabbath, which was af- 
terwards instituted. “It must in candor,” says Kitto’s Cy- 
clopedia, “we think, be admitted that it does not necessarily 
follow that the institution of the day, as a day that was to 
be devoted to rest, social enjoyment and worship, dates 
from that time. The reference may have been proleptical. 
It is possible, assuredly that the writer may here refer to 
it, because he is treating of events, in relation to which, 
though at a later date the Sabbath was instituted.” 

Even if the reference should not be of this kind, and if 
it should refer to an event cotemporaneous with God’s 
rest, from the fact that at the creation of the world, God 
set apart the Sabbath for divine worship, we are not com- 
pelled to infer that the observance of the Sabbath was then 
enjoined upon man. For as Ged’s se oi and his proc- 
lamation of his purposes are two very different things, the 
sanctification here referred to, may be as properly regarded 
prospective as otherwise. Just as in God’s purpose, Christ 
was slain from the foundation of the world, and yet the 
purpose was not accomplished until the fulness of time had 
come, so also with regard to the Sabbath. 

We are compelled to one, or the other, or both of these 

itions (for they do not contradict each other), from the 
act that there is not the least reference in Scripture, to a 
celebration of the seventh day, or a fixed day for religious 
worship, during the age of the patriarchs. “We find,” 
says Archbishop Bramhall, “oblations, and priests, and 
sacrifices, and groves or oratories, and prayers, and thanks- 
givings, and whatsoever natural religion doth dictate about 
the service of God; but we find not one instance of the 
supposed law of the seventh day Sabbath.” 

The next mention of the Sabbath after that in Gen. 2: 
8, we find in Exodus XVI, in connection with the narra- 
tion of the giving of manna. The evident ignorance of 
the Sabbath, which the people here display, as is shown in 
their surprise at the double portion on the sixth day, and 
the particularity with which Moses explains its design, 
and tells them of the institution of the Sabbath, which he 
bids them observe on the morrow, shows that this was the 
original promulgation of God’s sanctification of that day. 
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“In my opinion,” says Dr. Paley, “the transaction in the 
wilderness was the first actual institution of the Sabbath. 
For if the Sabbath had been instituted at the time of the 
creation, as the words in Genesis may seem at first sight 
to import, and if it had been observed all along from that 
time to the departure of the Jews out of Egypt, a period 
of about two thousand years; it appears unaccountable 
that no mention of it, no occasion of even the obscurest 
allusion to it should occur: nor is there any intimation in 
this passage that the Sabbath when appointed to be ob- 
served, was only the revival of an ancient institution, 
which had been neglected, forgotten or suspended.”* 

On the contrary, we find in the Word of God, allusions 
to the fact that the Sabbath was originally given in the 
wilderness. Ex. 20: 10-12. “I caused them to go forth 
out of the land of Egypt, and brought them into the wild- 
erness, and I gave them my statutes, and showed them my 
judgments which if a man do he shall live even in them. 
Moreover, also, I gave them my Sabbaths to be a sign,” 
&c. Compare Neh. 9: 12-14. 

Again, in order to determine that the Sabbath is of moral 
obligation, it is necessary that we should find Moses and 
the prophets declaring its observance obligatory not only 
upon the Jews, but also upon others. We find, however, 
no such declaration, but on the contrary, language of this 
kind: “It isa sign between me and the children of Israel 
forever.” Ex 81: 17. “The children of Israel shall keep 
the Sabbath, to observe the Sabbath throughout their gen- 
erations.” v. 16. 

If the Sabbath were an ordinance of the Moral Law, we 
would find among the precepts of the New Testament a 
re-assertion ‘of its claims. But although it is frequently 
mentioned in the Gospels, there is not a single reference to 
its moral obligation. There is, therefore, no disagreement 
between those portions of the Word of God which call the 
Sabbath a sign, and other passages which at first sight 
seem to teach otherwise. 

Like other ordinances of the Ceremonial Law, the Sab- 
bath was, at the same time, commemorative of the past, 
significative of the present, and emblematic of the future. 
It told of God’s goodness in creation, and in leading his 
people from Egyptian bondage. It distinguished the chil- 
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dren of Israel from the idolatrous nations by which they 
were surrounded. It foreshadowed the blessings of Christ, 
through whom the Sabbath of the soul would be attained, 
when resting from its own labors without the deeds of the 
law, it would be justified by His grace, and be enabled to 
keep a perpetual Sabbath, not doing its own works, or find- 
ing its own pleasure, or speaking its own words, but 
through Christ its life, living, and eating, and drinking, 
and doing all things for God’s glory. “For he that is en- 
tered into his rest, he also hath ceased from his own works 
as God did from his.” It likewise foretokened the eternal 
Sabbath into which the believer delivered from the labors 
and sufferings of this life enters, in which the wicked 
cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest. 


- Il. THE SABBATH HAS THEREFORE BEEN ABROGATED. 


Regarding the Sabbath in this light, the Lutheran 
Church could not do otherwise than consider it as abroga- 
ted. Hence the Augsburg Confession (Art. XX VIII: 839) 
as already quoted, says: “The authors of tradition do con- 
trary to the command of God, when they find matters of 


sin in food, in days and like things, and burden the Church 
with the servitude of the law, as if there ought to be 
among Christians, in order to merit justification, a service 
like the Levitical.” * * * “Why, therefore, do they 
increase sins by these traditions? For there are divers 
clear testimonies, which prohibit the making of such tradi- 
tions, either to merit grace, or as things necessary to salva- 
tion. Paul saith to the Colossians, “Let no man judge 
you in meat or drink, or in respect of an holiday, or of the 
new moon, or of the Sabbath days.” Again, “If ye be 
dead with Christ from the rudiments of the world, why as 
though living in the world, are ye subject to ordinances.” 
Again still more clearly, §59. “The Scripture, which teach- 
eth that all Mosaical ceremonies can be omitted after the 
Gospel is revealed, has abrogated the Sabbath ;” and in the 
next section, “For this cause also seemed pleasing, that 
men might have an example of Christian liberty, and 
might know that the observation, neither of the Sabbath, 
nor of another day, was of necessity.” The 61st Section 
speaks of “Certain marvelous disputations touching the 
changing of the law, and the ceremonies of the new law, 
and the change of the Sabbath,” and concludes in reference 
to them in Sec. 64, “What else are such disputations, but 
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snares for men’s consciences? For though they seek to 
moderate tradition, yet the equity of them ean never be 

ived, so long as the opinion of necessity remaineth, 
which must needs remain where the righteousness of faith 
and Christian liberty are not known.” 

In the exposition of the Third Commandment, the Lar- 
ger Catechism says: “With respect to this external cessa- 
tion from labor, this commandment was designed for the 
Jews only.” Again: “Thiscommandment with respect to 
its outward and literal sense does not concern us Christians : 
tor it is wholly an outward thing, like other ordinances of 
the Old Testament, confined to certain rites, persons, times 
and places which are all now abrogated through Christ.” 

Luther, “Von Himmlischen Propheten,” says: “God 
wishes to show that these two parts,” (¢. e. the prohibition 
of images and the injunction of the Sabbath) “are ceremo- 
nies, which accordingly have been abolished in the New 
Testament. For St. Paul in Col. 5: 16, 17, speaks clearly 
and freely. He abolishes it by name, and calls ita shadow 
which has vanished, since the body, which is Christ, has 
come. Likewise, in Gal. 4: 10, 11, he calls it lost labor to 
keep days and fasts, among which is the Sabbath.” Again 
a few pages afterward he says: “That the Sabbath or Sun- 
day, is to be kept holy, is not necessary on account of the 
command of Moses.”* In his explanation, of Exodus XX, he 
says: “ Whosoever would make a necessary command out of 
the Sabbath, as a work required of God, must keep Saturday 
and not Sunday, because the keeping of Saturday, and not 
of Sunday was commanded the Jews. But Christians 
have hitherto kept Sunday, and not Saturday, because 
Christ rose on Sunday: this, therefore, is a certain sign 
that the Sabbath has nothing more todo with us. Yea, 
the whole Moses has nothing more to do with us, or we 
should have to keep Saturday. This, therefore, is a great 
and strong proof that the Sabbath is abolished. For at no 
place in the entire New Testament, do we find a command- 
ment for us Christians to keep the Sabbath.” * * * 
“That the Sabbath is free, Christ shows here and there in 
various places in the Gospel, where he explains the nature 
of the Sabbath.”+ 

Chemnitz in his Loci Theologici, says: “The schoolmen 





* Luther’s works, Erlangen edition, Vol. X XIX. 
tIb,. XXXVI, Lehre und Wehre, 10: 326-331. 
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contend that the Sabbath has been transferred rather than 
abrogated. For they say that just as the Jews were bound 
to the seventh day, so the Third Commandment places a 
similar obligation upon us to observe the first or Lord’s 
Day. Hence, they command, that all Lord’s days should 
be celebrated from evening to evening, just as the Jewish 
Sabbath. But this evidently conflicts with Paul, Gal. 4: 
10; Col. 2: 16, who says, that the Sabbath has been 
so abrogated, that we are not bound to any fixed day, by 
reason of the number seven (septenarii numer?), just as Isa- 
iah likewise predicted, Is. 66: 23. Therefore, in the New 
Testament, we are under‘no obligation to observe a seventh 
number.” “The apostles and early Christians,” says the 
same writer in another place, “did. not assemble together 
on the Sabbath, lest they might seem to conform to the 
Jewish idea concerning the laws of Moses” The testi- 
mony of the Examen Concilii Tridentini on this subject is as 
follows: “In the commandment concerning the sanctifica- 
tion of the Sabbath, the New Testament has not abrogated 
the genus which is moral, but the species which is ceremo- 
nial, viz.: that according to which, by the express com- 
mand of God, the congregations in the Old Testament 
were appointed certain circumstances of times to which 
they were bound. These circumstances included the day 
on which the Sabbath was to be celebrated, the month, the 
day of the month, and through how many days the other 
feasts were to be observed, when they should begin and 
end, viz., from evening to evening, what feasts were to be 
celebrated at Jerusalem, and what could be celebrated else- 
where, what rites they were to use in the celebration, as 
well as the abstinence from other works to such an extent 
that on the Sabbath it was not lawful to depart from one’s 
own dwelling, nor to kindle a fire. These circumstances, 
and their necessary observance, are abrogated in the New 
Testament. The apostles at first tolerated the weakness of 
faith in those who without superstition observed Mosaic 
days, adding in Rom. 14, that those who were stronger in 
faith, judged that since the abrogation of the Old Testa- 
ment, all days in themselves considered were alike, and 
that one was not holier than another.” 

It is unnecessary to cite other passages. This position 
is a necessary inference from the proposition that the Sab- 
bath is an ordinance of the Ceremonial Law. It must, 
however, be conceded that whilst this is the view of our 
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Confessions and our older Theologians, some of our later 
Theologians dating from the middle of the seventeenth 
century down, on this point, as on the former, teach differ- 
ently, geet, Serve Sabbath as of moral and perpetual 
obligation: and basing the observance of the Lord’s Day 
directly upon the Third Commandment. 

When we come to consider the testimony of other writers, 
we find that all, who hold to the ceremonial character of 
the Sabbath, (in the sense in which we have used the 
term,) consider this ordinance, likewise, as abrogated. A 
few quotations will suffice. 

Augustine, on John 1:4, says: “The Christian observes 
the Sabbath spiritually, abstaining from servile work. 
For what is meant ‘from servile works?’ From sin. How 
prove we this? Ask the Lord. Whosoever committeth 
sin is the servant of sin. So that on us likewise is enjoin- 
ed the spiritual observance of the Sabbath.” So, also, on 
Ps. 92, “God proclaims to us aSabbath. Whereisit? It 
is in the heart within us. For many are idle with their 
limbs while they are disturbed in conscience. Every bad 
man cannot have a Sabbath; for his conscience is never at 
rest, he must needs live in turmoil, but he who has a good 
conscience is tranquil, and that very tranquility is the 
sabbath of the heart. For it listeneth to the promises of 
the Lord; and if it toils in the present, it expands in the 
hope of the future, and every cloud of sorrow is calmed, 
as the apostle saith, Rejoicing in hope.” 

Bengel, in his Gnomon, says: “The Sabbath is not com- 
manded, not enjoined: the Lord’s Day is mentioned, not 
enjoined. A stated day is useful and necessary to those 
who are engrossed in worldly concerns. Those who keep 
a continual Sabbath, enjoy greater liberty. The Sabbath 
is a type even of eternal things; yet its obligation does 
not therefore continue in the New Testament, otherwise 
the new moons should be retained.” 

The Lutheran view of the abrogation of the Sabbath, 
as a day, is based upon the obligation of believers to keep 
a perpetual Sabbath. Luther in his explanation of Exo- 
dus xx. says: “The right Sabbath is the spiritual evi i 
namely, the observance by the heart of the right Sabbath, 
which is the appropriate spiritual work of this command- 
ment, and embraces the whole nature of man. This Sab- 
bath Christ imaged forth for us in the grave. There he 
kept the right Sabbath ; there he lay at rest; there he re- 
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frained from all work. He stands not, he hears not, he 
sleeps not, he wakes not, he eats not, he drinks not, he 
moves neither tongue nor pulse, neither hand nor foot. 
Whosoever, therefore, would keep the right spiritual Sab- 
bath, must be dead with Christ. Nor will any one keep 
it aright, unless he die aright. But we begin to keep the 
right Sabbath, if our old Adam and all his works, reason, 
will, desire, passion, cease: and all that is in us must be 
godly, as Pant says to the Galatians: “I, through the law, 
am dead to the Law, that I might live unto God. I am 
crucified with Christ, nevertheless I live, and the life which 
I now live in the flesh, I live by the faith of the Son of 
God, who loved me and gave himself for me.” So, also, 
Gal. 6:14: “The cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, by 
whom the world is crucified unto me, and I unto the 
world.” The one is dead to the other: the world knows 
not what I do, and I know not what the world does; they 
know nothing the one of the other, but are to each other alto- 
gether dead and clean gone. But this Sabbath will at last be 
rightly kept only when we die.” 

“Tf we, therefore, live, as Paul says, then will everything 
be holy, hands and feet, ears, eyes, body and soul, all 
thoughts; and what I then do, 1 am certain that God does. 
When I follow my occupation, I know that God is well 
pleased ; for it is his holy command. If I now also am 
certain that it is pleasing God, then it is not my work, but 
God’s; for I do it in obedience to God. But if I do my 
own works, and my neighbors’ ears, eyes, tongue, hands 
and feet, heart and thoughts, are directed according to mine, 
and not according to God’s will, then are they all works 
which go against faith ; therefore, the right works of the 
right Sabbath are those which proceed from faith, and obe- 
dience to God’s commands.”* 

“We Christians,” says the Larger Catechism, “should al- 
ways observe such holiday, performing nothing but holy 
duties, 7. e. we should be —— in the Word of God 
daily, and bear it on our lips and in our heart.” If wheth- 
er we eat or drink, or whatsoever we do, we doall to God’s 
glory, how can any actions be holier than others, how can 
any period of time be set apart for greater devotion to 
God’s service than another? It is this idea which under- 
lies St. Paul’s message to the Romans, “Him that is weak 
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in the faith receive ye, but not to doubtful disputations. 
For one man esteemeth one day above another; another 
esteemeth every day alike. Let every man be fully per- 
suaded in his own mind. He that regardeth the day, re- 

rdeth it unto the Lord; and he that regardeth not the 
om to the Lord, he doth not regard it. For none of us 
liveth to himself, and no man dieth to himself; for wheth- 
er we live, we live unto the Lord, and whether we die, we 
die unto the Lord.” Those who esteemed the celebration 
of the Sabbath in itself as an essential of Christianity, he 
rebukes in the words, “Ye observe days and months and 
times and years; I am afraid of you, lest I have bestowed 
upon you labor in vain.” All your time is to be devoted 
to God's service. Your souls and bodies are to be pre- 
sented to him as living sacrifices, and the observance of no 
days or times, or months or years, can remove this obliga- 
tion. If your heart is at peace with God, if you have 
ceased from your labors and are permitting God to work 
in you of his own good pleasure, every hour, every day, 
every year isa Sabbath. Why then do you seek for an- 
other? Is not the observance of times actually a violation 
of the spiritual Sabbath, inasmuch as through them you 
seek the performance of such deeds, and the endurance of 
such mortifications as may merit God’s favor? Hence to 
the Colossians the same apostle writes, “Let no man, there- 
fore, judge you in meat, or in drink, or in respect of an 
holy day, or of the new moon, or of the Sabbath days.” 
“Looking at these passages,” says Kitto’s Biblical Cy- 
clopedia, “it seems impossible, at any rate to deny that he 
who doubts whether the Christian Sunday was designed to 
take the place of the Jewish Sabbath, has exceedingly 
strong ground for his opinion. It is surely very uncandid 
not to admit it. To say that the apostle really means 
that these Judaizers should not observe their Sabbath as 
Jewish, but as Christian, that while Sabbaths in general 
were abolished, the Sabbath was still retained, though to 
be celebrated on another day and for different purposes; 
that they should not regard with such punctilious observ- 
ance the seventh day, but that they might, and ought, the 
first (though he says not a syllable of all this) requires, in 
the first place proof of which the New Testament furnishes 
none, and in the second place, would make the reasoning 
of the apostle nugatory, since his argument is to show that 
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no such days demand the sort of observance which the 
Jewish law required.” “While the first day of the week,” 
says Smith’s Bible Dictionary, “is more than once referred 
to, as one of religious observance, it is never identified 
with the Sabbath, nor are any prohibitions issued in con- 
nection with the former, while the omission of the Sab- 
bath from the necessary things to be observed by the Gen- 
tiles, shows that they were regarded by the apostles as 
free from obligation in this matter.” 

The fact that Christ observed the Sabbath day, is some- 
times alleged as an argument for its perpetuity. But that 
this is not valid, is evident, when we consider the truth 
that one of the designs of our Saviour’s work upon earth 
was to fulfill the entire law, the Ceremonial and Judicial, 
as well as the Moral. In the fulfillment of this purpose, 
he was made in all things like unto his brethren. Like 
them, he was circumcised ; like their’s, his birth was fol- 
lowed by the ceremonial purification of his mother; like 
them, he went up to Jerusalem, to attend the yearly festi- 
vals. If the Sabbath be made binding upon us, on these 
grounds, so, also, are Circumcision, the Feast of Tabernacles 
and the celebration of the Passover. 

So, also, some have attempted to show the perpetuity of 
the Sabbath, from our Saviour’s words, “The Sabbath was 
made for man :” an argument which is in every respect as 
fallacious as would be an attempt to prove the obligation 
of specie payments, from the fact that gold was made for 
man, and not man for gold. 

The practice of the apostles, recorded in the book of 
Acts, such as the sermons of Paul on the Sabbath at Anti- 
och, in Pisidia, at Corinth, at Philippi, and at Thessalo- 
nica, is adduced as an argument. But the reply to this, is 
that they were in search of Jewish audiences, and the op- 
portunity afforded by the assemblies on the Sabbath, was 
such as they gladly embraced. 

Lastly, the fact that the first day of the week was used 
by the apostles, as a day of worship does not prove a con- 
tinuance of the Sabbath, for those among them who felt 
themselves bound to the Sabbath, observed it on its appro- 
“priate day. 


Ill. DESIRABLENESS OF A FIXED DAY FOR PUBLIC WORSHIP. 
But while the Lutheran Church believes that the Sab- 
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bath was an ordinance of the Ceremonial Law, and with it 
has been abrogated since the beginning of the New Dis- 

nsation, she does not maintain with the Anabaptists, 

hwenckfeldians, Familists, Menonites and others, that 
“the Sunday is wholly a fiction, and that no special stated 
day of rest or worship is to be observed.” Her position 
on this point may be concisely stated in the following 
words, Yet inasmuch as spiritual life needs the external ex- 
ercise of attendance upon the public ministry, through which 
God works, preserves and increases in us sanctification, @ 
fixed or stated day is needed, on which we are to attend God's 
house, and refrain from all such works as hinder or interfere 
with the public exercises of divine worship.* The Lutheran 
Church is far from overlooking the obligation of the assem- 
bling of her people together. For attendance upon the 
Word and Sacraments, time is necessary: and that time 
must be uniform and consequently fixed, because other- 
wise disorder and confusion would be introduced into the 
Church. In order to attend these ordinances, the pursuit 
of the ordinary avocations of life must, for the time being, 
be laid aside. So, also, a period of rest before hearing the 
Word, is of advantage, in order that by the preparation 
of heart, through private meditation we may be ready for 
the services of the Sanctuary. In order too, that the heard 
Word may profit, reflection upon and further study of the 
truths which have been presented to the mind, with self- 
examination in order to discover their relations to our own 
hearts, are necessary. All these objects would be defeated, 
if the whirl of business were to go on; or if, either before 
or after having the Word, we should engage in feasting or 
frolic, or even in the duties of our ordinary avocations. 
Hence the Lutheran Church believes in setting apart a day 
of rest and worship, not out of absolute, but out of prac- 
tical necessity ; not on account of any original moral obli- 
gation, but from a derived obligation, fundamental to good 
order: She looks upon this institution, in the same man- 
ner as many of us regard Family Worship, or seasons of 
Morning and Evening prayer: which are not divinely ap- 
pointed ordinances, but human institutions, for the attain- 
ment of divinely appointed ends. The testimony of our 
Confessions is as follows Augsburg Confession, XXVIII: 
§53. “What is then to be thought of the Lord’s Day, and of 
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like rites of temples? Hereunto they answer, that it is 
lawful for bishops or pastors, to make ordinances, whereby 
things may be boas in order in the church; not that by 
them we may merit grace, or satisfy for sins, or that men’s 
consciences should be bound to esteem them as necessary 
services, or think that they sin when they violate them, 
without offence of others.” “Such ordinances it behooveth 
the churches to keep for charity and quietness sake, so 
that one offend not another, that all things may be done in 
order, and without tumult in the church, 1 Cor. 14 : 40. 
Such is the observance of the Lord’s Day, of Easter, of 
Pentecost and like holidays. For they that think that the 
observation of the Lord’s Day was appointed by the 
Church instead of the Sabbath, as necessary, are greatly 
deceived. And yet because it was requisite to appoint a 
certain day that the people might know when they ought 
to come together, it appears that tne Church did for that 
purpose appoint the Lord’s Day.” 

“We keep the Sabbath,” says the Larger Catechism, 
“not for the sake of intelligent and matured Christians” 
(Luther here uses the word Sabbath in its unrestricted 
sense); “but in the first place, on account of physical rea- 
sons and necessities, which nature teaches and requires for 
the common mass of people * * *; inthe second, 
mostly for the purpose of enabling us to embrace time and 
opportunity on these Sabbath days, (since we cannot other- 
wise embrace them), to attend to divine service, so that we 
may assemble ourselves to hear and treat of the Word of 
God, and to praise Him by singing and prayer. But this, 
I say, is not so confined to time, as it was among the Jews, 
that it must be precisely this or that day; for one day is 
not better in itself than another, but it should be daily at- 
tended to; but since the common class of people cannot 
attend to it, we should reserve one day in the week, at 
least, for this purpose.” * * * “Here (7. e., on this 
day) a work must be performed, through which a person 
becomes holy himself—a thing, which, as already shown, 
occurs through the Word of God alone ; and to this effect, 
places, times, persons, and the whole external service of 
God, are appointed and ordained, so that it may be public- 
ly and assidiously exercised.” 

Luther in his Explanation of Exodus, says; ‘“Where- 
fore, then is the Sabbath kept among Christians? Inas- 
much as all days are free, and one is like the other, still it 
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is useful and good, yea, even necessary that we should ob- 
serve one day, whether Saturday, or Sunday, or any other 
day. For God desires to conduct the world neatly, and 
pt it quietly. Therefore, has he given six days to labor, 
but on the seventh day, servant, hireling and every kind 
of laborer, yea, even horse, oxen and other beasts of burden 
should have rest, according to the commandment, in order 
that they may be thereby recuperated : especially too, that 
those who at other times have no leisure, may hear preach- 
ing on the holy day, and thus learn God’s will. For such 
reason, namely, on account of the body and necessity, 
Sunday remains, not on account of the commandment of 
Moses, but on account of our need, that we may rest and 
learn the Word of God.” 

Chemnitz’ Hxamen may here be quoted, “Nor did the 
apostles, either by any law or commandment, impose the 
observance of this day out of necessity, but its observance 
was free and for the sake of order (ordinis gratia).” 

“Internal sanctification and spiritual worship,” says Ger- 
hard, “are required by the first two commandments; but, 
inasmuch, as 1n this life, this spiritual and internal worship 
needs the external exercise of attendance upon the public 
ministry, this commandment must be understood as refer- 
ring tothe public ministry of the Word and holy rites. 
The moral law in this commandment is perpetual, and pro- 
hibits all those works which interfere with the external 
ministry of the Word. Now it is clearly evident, that 
slothful ease, dances and feasts, conflict with this require- 
ment.” Hence, Gerhard condemns, in the strongest terms, 
a practice prevalent at his time of spending a portion of 
the day of worship in attending the services of God’s 
house, and the remainder in dancing, feasts, slothful ease, 
and the like. For he argues that not a few hours of the 
day are requisite, but the whole day ; but yet, at the same 
time, he states with a great deal of distinctness his opinion 
that such labors and such enjoyments, as do not conflict 
with divine worship, should not be prohibited. 


IV. THE CHURCH FOLLOWING THE EXAMPLE OF THE APOS- 
TLES’ HAS DEVOTED THE FIRST DAY OF THE WEEK TO 
THIS SERVICE. 


The idea has already been advanced, that the Apostles 
preferred the first day to the seventh, in order that their 
celebration of a day of worship might not be understood 
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nobler benefits of God, the wonders of his mercy in the 
gift of his son, set apart as a memorial of the completion 
of the work of Redemption, that day upon which Christ 
finished his work by rising from the grave. “They chose 
the day on which Christ rose,” says Chemnitz, “because 
that by the resurrection of Christ, there was an absolute 
abrogation of all the shadows of the law, among which the 
Sabbath is numbered. And they called it the Lord’s Day, 
because they wished the change of the Sabbath into the 
Lord’s day, to be a public profession that by the resurrec- 
tion of Christ, Christians are freed from the necessity of a 
difference of days ; and that they might declare that in the 
New Testament, the Lord’s Day is o not with that 
necessity, as is the Sabbath in the law, but with that lib- 
erty, by which Christ, (through his resurrection, the sha- 
dow of the distinction of days being abrogated), only for 
the sake of order and decorum, wished that there should 
be a certain day fixed on which his followers might 
assemble.” 

The setting apart of this day was sanctioned by Christ. 
On the day of his resurrection, He met with the ten disci- 
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Bat, the human appointment began to be con- 

fant wih the divine ordinance. This we ascribe to the 

uction of scholastic views into the Church, by an in- 
creased study of the schoolmen during the latter part. of 
the seventeenth century; to the growing prevalency of 
Sabbatarianism in the Reformed Church, in which, since 
1598, it had been revived, and to the re-action from the 
loose views concerning the doctrine of the Lord’s Day, as 
on by Anabaptists and Antinomians. These 

the seenting assent to Sabbatarian views to which we 
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The October number of the lical Quarterly Re- 
Y ts a substantial and valuable table of contents. 


view 

This is the of the E ical Lutheran Church, is 
blished at Getigabary, is edited by. our estesmed 
Prother ~ M. A cart Meare , Pennsylvania 
The Hvangelical nana Review has quite a number 
of excellent articles. We have marked passages for ex- 
tracts, for which we shall endeavor to find space in our 

columns.— The Evangelist, (New York). 
The October number of this rterly is one of more 
than usual interest and variety. Rev. Dr. Schmucker 
with an article, which evinces that the author 
has not lost the vigor of his intellect with increasing years. 
Rev. Cyrus Thomas discusses the various themes which 
revail in regard to Regeneration. The article on the 
- Third Commandment solidity and septh, The 
Homiletical value of Cicero de Oratore is a production of 
considerable interest and value. The article by Professor 
Ferrier takes a very sensible view of works of fiction, popu- 
larly termed Novels. Full Fidelity to God’s Gifts is ably 
and forcibly discussed.—- Reformed Church Messenger,{ Phila.) 
The Quarterly deserves more notice than it usually re- 
ceives. The article by Rev. H. E. Jacobs on the Third 
Commandment, and that by Rev. J. D. Severinghaus on the 
Homiletical Value of Cicero de Oratore, will sickly reward an 
attentive study. t by Prof. Ferrier on Novels may be 
read with no small d of interest, whilst the Biogra- 
phical Sketches by the Editor, bear testimony to the i- 
ob —_ value of his researches.—Lutheran & Missionary, 


Iphia. 

~ The cog | translated from Gerhard, is a 
valuable article, the very thing a religious teacher wants. 
The Homiletical Value of Cicero de is instructive 
and suggestive. Full Fidelity to God’s Gifts is delightful 
reading, earnest, true, safe and sound Christian counsel. 
Prof. ver is doing a good work in rescuing from obli- 
.vion the memory of the faithful laborers in the Lord’s 
vineyard.— Lutheran & Visitor, (Columbia, S. C.) 

October number contains among other articles the 
Third of the Holman Lectures on the Augsburg Confes- 
sion, by Dr. S. S. Schmucker. The discussion of the III. 
Article of the Confession, embracing the Incarnation, the 
Christology and Soteriology, is in the Doctor’s translucent 
and logieal style, scholarly, elaborative and exhaustive.— 
Lutheran Observer, ( Philadelphia.) 














